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HEART-BREAK IN SPRING. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


When the earliest violets ope 
On the sunniest southward slope, 
When the cress and windflower slim 
Palely light the woodpath dim, 
When the air is sweet and keen 
Ere the full-blown flower is seen, 
When that blithe forerunning air 
Breathes more hope than thou canst 
bear, 
Thou, O buried, broken heart, 
Into quivering life shall start! 
Thou shalt ask the flower-loved breeze, 
‘‘Wherefore waken these—and these,— 

Soulless gazers on the light, 
Wherefore lead these up from night, 
And not send a thrilling call 
Waking eyes more sweet than all?” 

— Independent. 


+o 
+o 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The sympathy of American women was 
bespoken for Russia by the Russian con- 
sul-general, Nicholas de Lodygenski, at a 
meeting held in New York City on March 
15, under the auspices of the Codperative 
Entertainment Club, of which Mrs. Rose- 
well D. Hitchcock is president. He said: 

The Russian people is a great Christian 
nation, designed by the Almighty to ac- 
complish a great Christian mission on 
earth, All other multiple sides of na- 
tional life—wars, politics, commerce, lit- 
erature, and art—all these are of second- 
ary consideration. After religion, the 
most characteristic feature of Russian 
psychology and Russian life is the gen- 
eral unquestioned and unquestionable rec- 
Ognition of the noble réle of woman in the 
family, in society, and in the State. 

He expressed his joy at ‘witnessing 
this evening that the Russian Christian 
cause in America is now being taken up 
by distinguished American ladies.” 








The more American women know about 
the brand of ‘‘Christianity’’ represented 
by the Russian State Church, the less 
sympathy they can have with its methods 





and aims. It stands not for the Christian 
virtues, but for religious persecution on a 
gigantic scale. Mr. W. T. Stead, for many 
years a strong defender of the Russian 
government, has lately been converted to 
the opposite view by von Plehwe’s cynical 
defence of the breach of faith with Fin- 
land. In answer to recent criticisms by 
Mr. Stead on the denial of religious free- 
dom in Russia, the brilliant Madame Nov- 
ikoff, long the recognized. though unoffi- 
cial, representative of the Russian govern- 
ment in England, writes: 

In England and America, where the 
Christian faith is ‘‘splittered’’ into a hun- 
dred sects, it may be not only possible 
but necessary to allow liberty of religious 
competition or propagandism. With us 
it is not so. We consider every schism a 
plague whose infection has to be stamped 
out. Before even the duty of defending 
the frontier from the invasion of hostile 
armies, is the duty of defending the ortho- 
dox faith from the assaults of sects and 
heresies. 





In pursuance of this acknowledged pol- 
icy, millions of Catholics, Protestants, Ar- 
menians, Jews—all those who will not 
conform to the ‘“‘orthodox’’ Greek Church 
—have been ruthlessly persecuted. With- 
in the last quarter of a century, thousands 
have been killed, thousands tortured, thou- 
sands driven into exile; and the work is 
still going on. Any American woman 
who imagines Russia to have a ‘‘Chris- 
tian’? government should read the sylla- 
bus lately published of three lectures by 
Prof. William G. Ward of this city, in 
which he outlines the successive persecu- 
tions in Russia since Pobiedonostseff came 
into power. 





It is an unblushing falsehood to claim 
that one of the most prominent character- 
istics of Russia is respect for women “‘in 
the family, in society, and in the State.”’ 
Not long ago the Czar was said to be in 
danger of sinking into melancholia be- 
cause all his children were girls. It is 
only within a year or two that the law has 
allowed a Russian peasant woman to take 
out a separate passport for herself. Be- 
fore that she could not go from one 
village to another except on her husband’s 
passport. The change was announced as 
a great reform, on the ground that most 
of the Russian peasants beat their wives, 
and that now a wife who was beaten too 
much could flee to another village—a 
thing before impossible to her. Appar- 
ently a beaten wife has no legal redress. 





If even a woman who has given no of- 
fence to the government is at such a dis- 
advantage in Russia, the case is far worse 
with a woman suspected of religious or 
political heterodoxy. For peaceably ad- 
vocating a constitutional government, 
thousands of the best and most intelligent 
women of Russia have been banished to 
Siberia, or sent for life to State prisons 
where the treatment they receive drives a 
large proportion of them to insanity or 
suicide. The law requires that any wo- 
man who becomes a religious dissenter 
shall be separated from her children, and 
nameless additional cruelties are inflicted 
contrary to law. When tbe Russian Quak- 
ers refused to render military service, all 
the men were dragged off to prison, and 
regiments of Cossacks were quartered for 
weeks in their homes to abuse their un- 
protected wives. The Jewish women in 
Kishineff also know something about that 
respect for women which we are now 4as- 
sured is the most prominent character- 
istic of Russia, second only to religion. 
The truth is that the present government 
of Russia is an unscrupulous and medi- 
eval despotism, which oppresses indis- 
criminately men, women and children. 





These things are not said in the inter- 
est of Japan. Japan too holds women ina 
very subordinate position, But it neither 
persecutes them for their religious belief, 
nor crushes them under famine taxes, nor 
imprisons and exiles them by thousands 
without trial, nor makes it a penal offence 
for them to read and discuss modern polit- 
ical literature. Moreover, no promipent 
Japanese official has yet bad the mendac- 
ity to appeal for the sympathy of Ameri- 
can women on the absurd claim that re- 
spect for women is the most marked 
characteristic of his nation. 


—-_o 





Now that Mississippi has burned a wo- 
man at the stake, perhaps the public will 
realize that lynching is not practised 
merely for the protection of women. 





WOMEN STUDENTS IN HOLLAND. 


Miss Ruth Rouse, who is visiting conti- 
nental universities in the interest of the 
Student Missionary Conference to be held 
in Edinburgh, writes in the Chicago Evan- 
gel about the number and status of uni- 
versity women in Holland. She says: 

‘It is about twenty years since women 
students first appeared at the Dutch uni- 
versities. These universities seem from 
the first to have taken a liberal attitude 
towards women’s higher education. No 
objection was offered to their taking de- 
grees, and Hollaod is the only country 
where women have been admitted to plead 
in the law courts without opposition. 
There are not, however, as yet a large 
number of women students; there are 
under 300 regularly matriculated women 
students in the four universities, Leyden, 
Utrecht, Gréningen and Amsterdam, the 
largest number being at Amsterdam. The 
term ‘student,’ however, is strictly lim- 
ited in Holland to members of a univer- 
sity; matriculation is a severe test, and 
the course of study for a degree lasts six 
or seven years,—in the case of medicine, 
eight. The courses are highly specialized, 
like the honors courses in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Degrees are taken in law, theol- 
ogy, medicine, natural science and litera- 
ture. The intellectual standard for uni- 
versity women students in Holland is thus 
decidedly high, and excludes the large 
number of girls who are taking very good 
geveral courses outside the university to 
qualify them as teachers. 

“So far, a larger number of girls have 
studied medicine than any other subject. 
A fair number are already practising in 
Holland; strangely enough, none have aa 
yet found any work amongst the millions 
of native women in the Dutch Kast Indies. 
Two have taken degrees in law, and have 
been recently admitted to the Dutch bar. 
Others who have taken literary courses 
now teach in the ‘gymnasia.’ 

‘Their education before going to the 
university is received for the most part in 
the ‘gymnasia,’ where boys and girls to- 
gether receive a classical education. Girls 
who do not go to the ‘gymnasia’ are edu- 
cated either in the ‘Higher Girls’ Schools,’ 
day schools where a non-classical educa. 
tion is given, or in boarding-schools. But 
from these latter very few girls go to the 
university. 

‘There is no residential college life in 
Holland. Students live in their homes or 
in lodgings. A large proportion of the 
men belong to the student ‘corps’ which 
exists in each university and is a centre 
of social life. The women students to the 
same end form a ‘Woinen Students’ Un- 
ion.’ They hire rooms and meet weekly 
for discussions and debates, followed by 
music and dancing. Outdoor games are 
almost unknown amongst them; I heard, 
however, of a bicycling club. 

“These Dutch women students are an 
advanced set of yourg women, discussing 
among themselves or in their magazines 
every kind of subject with all possible 
freedom, and they are ardent supporters 
of the woman’s rights movement at pres- 
ent so vigorous in Holland,”’ 

It is unfortunate, in Miss Rouse’s opin- 
ion, that some of these students express 
extreme views and take an attitude an- 
tagonistic toward Christianity. As a re- 
sult, “a oumber of conservative people 
are afraid to let their daughters go to the 
university,’’ and comparatively few of the 
university women come from Christian 
homes. 

These conditions, which have been at- 
tendant in some degree upon the early 
stages of almost every movement for the 
higher education of women, will be grad- 
ually outgrown in Holland, as they have 


been in the United States and England. 
F.M. A. 





A WOMAN’S “PUBLIC DOCUMENT.” 


It is not unusual to find the occupations 
and industrial interests of women made 
the subject of publications issued by the 
Government, but it is not often that a wo- 
man writes a ‘Pub. Doc.’? That honor 
bas been accorded to Mrs. Frederic B. 
Schoff, chairman of the women’s clubs of 
Peonsylvania and the State Mothers’ Con- 
gress. She has been requested by Hon. 
Samuel J. Barrows, United States and In- 
ternational Prison Commissioner, to pre- 
pare a history of the Juvenile Court move- 
ment in Pennsylvania, in which she has 
been the moving factor, for suggestion to 
other States in introducing the same sys- 
tem for child delinquents elsewhere. The 
article, which has just been completed by 
Mrs. Schoff, is to be presented, with reso- 
lutions, by the Secretary of State to Con- 





gress, and will afterwards be printed as a 
public document. Mrs. Schoff has recent- 
ly prepared, at the request of Hon. Wilfrid 
Powell, British consul at Philadelphia, a 
concise statement of the practical effleacy 
and methods of the Juvenile Court as 
worked out in Pennsylvania and in vari- 
ous States, which has been forwarded to 
Great Britain and its colonies, and will 
probably be the means of introducing the 
system there, 





>. fa ——— 


OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Miss Vesta Simmons, a fifteen-year-old 
high school girl of Muncie, Ind., has won 
five diamond medals in oratorical contests. 

A young Filipino girl, Miss Pilar Zam- 
ora, has come from the Philippines to 
teach in the school of the Filipino village 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair. She speaks 
English with fluency. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


At arecent meeting of the Historical 
Society of Lynn, Mass., Mrs. May L, Shel- 
don read a paper on “The Doctors of the 
Old Town.’ She said that the first doc- 
tor recorded iu the history of Lynn was 
Deborah Armitage, who in early Colonial 
times trudged from Salem through Lynn 
to Malden with her bag of drugs, herbs 
and lotions, ministering to the sick of all 
classes. For over thirty years she gath- 
ered herbs from the pastures, roadside 
and swamp, made her salves and lotions, 
and put her healing powers to use. She 
was devoted to duty, and yielded her life 
to its demands. In January, 1660, there 
came a heavy snow fall which lasted for 
several days, and covered her humble cot- 
tage. When the neighbors came to dig 
away the snow, they found her absent. A 
search revealed her stiffened body in the 
snow near Saugus, where she had been on 
her way to minister to a patient. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Three delightful afternoons are planned 
by the New England Woman's Press As- 
sociation for the benefit of the journalists’ 
fund, Japan will be the subject of the 
program on Wednesday, March 23, and 
Russia on March 30. On April 13 there 
will be a reception and tea following an 
address on Shakespeare by a newcomer to 
Boston. On Japan Day, Mrs. George Ly- 
man Cade of Melrose, known in the musi- 
cal world as “Clayton Thomas,” will ren- 
der her Japanese Love Song, with dance, 
and will appear in costume. Several Jap- 
anese have been invited. Miss Brazier 
has charge of Russia Day, and will present 
Miss Edith D. Winn, who is to give her 
lecture recital on Russia, Mr. Salmon, the 
eminent pianist, Miss Edith W. Swift, so- 
prano, and others. The decorations on 
both days will be appropriate. Mrs, Em- 
eline C, Ricker, Mrs. Nella I. Daggett, 
Mrs. Alice F, Peterson, and Miss Brazier 
constitute the special committee. The 
tickets for the course are $1.00, obtain- 
able of members and at the Vendome. 





USING BOTH HANDS. 


Miss Alice James, principal of the 
North Hackney (England) High School 
for Girls, takes pains to teach her pupils 
to be ‘both handed.’’ The London Chron- 
icle says that there you may see ‘‘groups 
of bright, happy-faced children, a brush 
in each hand used simultaneously in 
painting the daintiest of designs. Little 
tots of five years old were bringing both 
hands into play with an ease which sug- 
gested that they found it the most natu- 
ral thing in the world; they would proba- 
bly have wondered had they been told 
that thousands of other children gave 
their left hand an almost perpetual rest. 
Before a blackboard stood four girls, 
whose ages ranged from twelve to four- 
teen. In each hand they held a piece of 
chalk, and thus, using both simultaneous- 
ly, they depicted with surprising rapidity 
the most intricate designs, well balanced 
and perfectly outlined. A still more diffi- 
cult feat which these girls successfully 
performed was to draw two different de- 
signs—the one with the right hand and 
the other with the left—at the same 
time.’’ Miss James says she finds that 
when a child is taught to use both hands 
its brain is stimulated, and it shows in- 
creased interest in all departments of 
study. Since she introduced the system, 
her pupils have also obtained greatly im- 
proved results at examinations in piano- 
playing. Miss James does not let any of 
her girls wear corsets. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss JANE AppDAMs will speak at 
Chickering Hall, Boston, next Monday, 
at 3 P. M., on “‘Trades-Unionism,’”’ She 
will speak at Potter Hall at 8 P, M., on 
“The Consumers’ League."’ 


Mrs. ELIZABETH BoyNTON HARBERT, 
of Evanston, IIl., has been made associate 
chairman of the World’s Unity League, an 
extension of the World’s Parliament of 
Religions, which will meet at the World’s 
Fair, June 28, 29, and 30. 


Mrs. PoLLY ANN TROWER, the richest 
woman in Eastern i)linois, has lately died, 
aged &7. Besides owning a controlling 
interest in the First National Bank of 
Charleston, Ill., she bad large tracts of 
land and valuable real estate. 


Mrs. Ruth HANNA McCormick, of 
Chicago, daughter of the late Senator 
Hanna, as head of a syndicate of former 
pupils of Miss Porter’s famous old school 
for girls in Farmington, Conn., has offered 
$150,000 to rehabilitate the school. This 
offer has been accepted by Dr. Keep, who 
is at the head of the school. 


Mrs. FANNIE BLACKBURN of Cleve. 
land, O., found two burglars in her base_ 
ment, and a third keeping watch outside 
She attacked them with a club, drove 
them out, and chased them down the 
street for several blocks, calling out for 
the police. All three were finally cap- 
tured and lodged in jail. 


MADAME MARIA MARTIN, in Le Jour- 
nal des Femmes for February, haa a bril- 
liant article on ‘‘The Education of the 
Father.’’ She points out that the world 
has had abundant preaching on the duties 
of mothers, and it is now time that the 
attention of fathers should be called to 
their duties to their children, especially 
in the way of setting them a good ex- 
ample. 


Mrs, Mary J. TILLINGHAST has served 
continucusly as police matron for thirteen 
years in Providence, R. I. She is on duty 
from 6 30 A. M. to 6.30 P. M., when she 
is relieved by the night matron. Her sal- 
ary is 3600 per year, with the use of the 
matron’s apartments, besides heat and 
light. During the past year over twelve 
hundred women and girls and over sixteen 
hundred boys have come under her charge 
and influence. 


Miss Epira D. LAWRENCE, now a teach- 
er in a missionary school at Tabriz, Per- 
sia, writing to friends in Oklahoma and 
telling of a shipment of booka received 
from home, says: ‘I picked up an Ameri- 
can history, and found forty pages about 
the Revolution torn out. They will not 
allow anything like that to pass through. 
The Sultan will not allow such Sunday- 
school lessons as Absalom’s rebellion to 
be studied. Instead of publishing such 
lessons, they put in a lesson from a 
Psalm.”’ 


Mrs. ELIZABETH LABOTIER, said to be 
the only woman dyer in New York City, 
has been arrested for running the engine 
used in the dye works without a license. 
Mrs. Labotier learned how to do the vari- 
ous kinds of labor necessary in a dye- 
house from her husband. An expert dyer 
himself, he says she can do anything he 
can, and she adds the fact that she has 
brought up six children, too. Mrs. Labo- 
tier proposes to obtain an engineer's 
license before the day set for her hearing 
in court. 


CouNTESsSs CASSINI, niece of the Russian 
ambassador to this country, owes her title 
to the fact that she is an accomplished 
linguist. Whew the count was quartered 
in China she studied that complicated 
language, and was able to act as interpre- 
ter between her uncle and Li Hung Chang 
at a sudden and important interview on 
the result of which a good deal depended 
at the time of the Boxer troubles. This 
service was reported to the Czar, andjin 
consequence he created the young woman 
a countess in her own right. 


Miss DELLA PITTSFORD, a blind girl 
living at Selma, Ind., is attracting wide 
attention through her work in the church- 
es and in Jiterature. Her church and Sun- 
day-school work would do credit to many 
blessed with sight. Her skill in typewrit- 
ing is such that she carried on correspond- 
ence for a number of papers for years be- 
fore the editors became aware that their 
correspondent was totally blind. She has 
had practical charge of a large Sunday- 
school class and of the choir of a leading 
church in Selma for several years. 
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Vital Issues. 


Borren sy Cuag.oTrs Parxine Gitman. 


[Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.| 











PARENT AND CHILD. 


Turn now and look your parent in the face; 

That face long veiled with reverence com- 
pelled. 

Let us revere the truth and not a veil. 

Off with it! Let the Present lift its head 

And see and know and judge the dwindling 
Past! 

Dark garments of tradition hide the shape 

Which we were taught to honor as sublime— 

Glory and strength of hallowed golden age— 

Mythical Heroes, verging into gods; 

But keen-eyed science with its new-found 
light 

Pierces the mists and shows us—O forlorn! 

The low-browed savage and the chinless ape ; 

Smaller than we, and weaker, and less wise; 

Slow growing, through a thousand senseless 
sins; 

Forced on, reluctant, up historic stairs, 

Resisting, holding back, delaying Time, 

Keeping us down, striving from age to age 

‘10 hold us still delinquent as itself, 

Tochold the Present subject to the Past. 

O blessed light of truth that sets us free,— 

Free of those chains that drag along the 
years! 

Let us forgive, forget, and turn our face 

For good and all ahead. And what awaits? 

What looms so large, what grows so fast, 


ahead? 
O love and pride! the Future’s splendid 
child. c. PB. G. 





OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD RUSSIA. 


In the very general comment on the 
feeling of the American people toward 
Russia, and among the various explana- 
tions of our sympathy for Japan, little 
im portance seems to be given to the ethi- 
cal values involved. Weare so generally 
accepted in Europe as being a nation of 
money-getters that, when seeking to ex- 
plain any national act or attitude, a com- 
mercial interest is looked for. Russia is 
our friend, Russia has done us no harm; 
why should we side with Russia’s enemy? 
There are reasons much deeper than our 
desire for an open door for trade. 

The last fifty years have brought the 
peoples of the world into an intimate ac- 
quaintance and contact of rapidly increas- 
ing extent. We know each other now, as 
was impossible in earlier days. Govern- 
ments, upholding traditions and prece- 
dents, and acting through military move- 
ments, as they did in the times of Rame- 
ses, fail to recognize the new intelligence 
and power beneath tham, But underneath 
the crust of precedent and ancient custom, 
the social consciousness grows more and 
more alive. 

In our country, where the diffusion of 
intelligence is so great, and the relation 
of the individual to the government so 
vital; where the press, with all ite crass 
abuses, still does convey to the people 
such an amount of information; this so- 
cial consciousness is far more awake than 
in a less highly organized nation. 

It is thia vast body of awakened people, 
inevitably aware of what the world is do- 
ing, that gradually accumulates a sense of 
approval or disapproval for the actions of 
that world. In the two countries now at 
war, a difference as of black and white is 
shown, as judged by the standards of na- 
tional progress in America. Never a na- 
tion on earth has so come forward to 
embrace what was good, to seek enlight- 
enment, to find the best and to adopt it, 
as has Japan. 

There is no parallel in history for its 
progress. To put behind the sacred tra- 
dition of an Oriental past, to pocket the 
natural pride of national egoism and ad- 
mit the superior methods of strangers; to 
be willing to learn of all peoples and to 
put in practice their advantages as fast as 
possible—this is the marvellous achieve- 
ment of the world’s most precocious ehild. 
We had English blood in our veins, Eng- 
lish traditions of liberty behind us. We 
had a virgin continent to grow in, and a 
flood of ambitious immigrants to do the 
growing—everything to help and nothing 
to hinder. 

Japan, with the immeasurable past of 
the sleeping East to hold her down, with 
a small, crowded country and only her 
own well-endowed people, has ‘‘lifted her- 
self by her boot-straps’’ in fifty years. 
Sending her sons, and her daughters, too, 
in some cases, to learn foreign languages 
and customs, she has selected that which 
was good from other lands and incorporat- 
ed it in her own. Our pride is flattered by 
this frank admission that we have institu- 
tions worth adopting, and our hearts are 
moved to honest admiration for the intel- 
lectual power, the courage, the patience 
of these, the only Orientals who have 
allied themselves with the future, of an 
Eastern land where hopes and achieve- 
ments have supplanted memories and 
dreams. 

While Japan has thus honestly won the 
sympathy and admiration of the civilized 
world, what has Russia been doing? 

Her people, it is true, have done much. 





Brave and far-seeing novelists have drawn 
the veil from the national life, have shown 
us with ruthless accuracy how Russians 
live. The giant figure of Tolstoi looms 
across the world, in protest against the 
evils of his beloved land. The students 
pour out their flood of passionate enthu- 
siasm in fruitless resistance to the gov- 
ernment, and in fruitful sowing among 
the peasantry. There is a slowly rising 
flood of rebellion against hoary injustice, 
repressed and crushed down everywhere, 
yet seething and pushing underneath. 
The people of Russia are people of the 
world like all of us, and want to grow. 

But as a nation, in its action before the 
world’s judgment-seat, Russia has not won 
approval. One splendid deed is to her 
credit—the freeing of the serf. And then, 
the initiation of the universal peace move- 
ment. However the purpose of this step 
be criticized, the step itself is toward the 
highest level of civilized life. But in the 
face of these we have the long black rec- 
ord of ruthless oppression; the cruel iron 
hand op Poland, the bloody persecution 
of the Jew; the peculiarly conspicuous 
outrages upon Finland; and the policy of 
brutalizing repression on her own people, 
with its horrors of prison and exile. 
These are not things another government 
takes action on; but they are things that 
the people of the world form judgment 
on, 

“T have always been your friend,’’ says 
a big neighbor; ‘I have exchanged polite 
visits, I sold you the lot you wanted, I 
came and stood in your yard when the 
scrap was going on, yet now I have a 
fight you are cheering on the other fellow 
—I don’t understand it.’’ 

And then we explain that our large and 
keen-eyed family have heard the screams of 
his children under cruel punishment, seen 
the helpless ignorance in which he kept 
them, frequently received those who fled 
into our yard because of his unbearable 
cruelty and heard their complaints, and 
that our family have thus gathered some 
feeling against him. Hedoes not see that 
these things are any of our business, 

We have not made them our business to 
the extent of trying to govern his house- 
hold for him, but we cannot help the 
effect on our feelings. 

So in this open issue of war, our gov- 
ernment remains friendly to the Russian 
government—and to the Japanese—and 
properly neutral in official deed; but our 
people honestly admire the splendid pro- 
gressiveness of Japan, and honestly con- 
demn the archaic despotism of Russia. 

Our own misdeeds are too patent for us 
to take any very lofty ground. We have 
oppressed the Indian and the African and 
the Filipino; we, too, have corruption in 
high places; we can say little of the 
slaughtered Jew while we burn the Negro 
alive; but we do havea record of progress 
not yet matched, and we blame in others 
the very evils we have to admit in our- 
selves. Cc. P. G, 





A PIECE OF THE MILLENNIUM. 

While open war and hidden crime still 
go on, we need to know, for our soul’s 
sake, of the good and beautiful social pro- 
cesses that go on, too. 

No better way upward is open to us 
than that of education, free, wholesale 
education, gaining every year in stock of 
knowledge to be shared, gaining faster yet 
in methods of imparting it, and gaining 
most of all in new appreciation of what 
the human creature is, and how best to 
develop him. 

For this high end ‘‘all creation groan- 
eth and travaileth’’—to make better peo- 
ple. 

The slow, blind process of evolution 
fetched ns up as far as the human animal, 
and since then we have complicated that 
useful method with our conscious efforts, 
more rapid, but not always moving up- 
ward. 

Now we are learning to combine the 
two, to study nature’s laws, and model 
ours upon them, and the result is bet- 
ter. 

The education that recognizes the body 
as the most immediate vehicle of the soul, 
that trains all faculties to their fullest, 
that brings out in the child the power, 
and the love, and the habit of doing things 
—as well as forcing him to learn a num- 
ber of facts about things—this is what 
goes farthest to make better people. 
Combine this with a wise psychology, a 
method which enlists the codperation of 
both rich and poor, which maintains per- 
sonal initiative and develops wide mutual 
service, and you have about as valuable a 
social institution as we can now imagine, 

All this, in singularly purity and effi- 
ciency, we find in the schouls of Menomo- 
nie, Wis. 

The most recent reference to this is a 
descriptive article in the March issue of 
World's Work, one of the series of investi- 
gations made by Miss Adele Marie Shaw. 
The matter is particularly interesting to 
my own mind, because I have been there 
and seen these wonderful schools. For 
thirteen years one wise, far-seeing citizen 





has been working toward this beautiful 
end, and the other citizens have codpe- 
rated with him. 

Senator James H. Stout is the man, 
Wisconsin’s noblest servant. Through 
such improved schools as may serve as 
world models; though travelling libraries, 
by means of which the stimulus and in- 
spiration of society’s great heart is pumped 
out into the farthest outlying districts of 
scanty and isolated inhabitants, through 
the soundest views of genuine democracy, 
and the most practical application of them, 
this wise man is. improving the human 
race of his locality by the highest and 
swiftest of social processes, 

As we read of this beautiful provision 
for happy growth, this greenhouse for 
humaniculture, where health and happi- 
ness, and knowledge and skill are the por- 
tion of practically every child, it seems 
almost too good to be true. 

Manual training from kindergarten to 
college is the key-note; or motor training, 
as they are calling it now, a far better 
term; and a training school for manual 
training teachers. A ‘plant’ of unsur- 
passed privileges, where they handle their 
wood from green lumber to finished 
product, and make tools and machines as 
well as use them. A gymnasium, where 
instruction is given to girls and boys, to 
men and women, and the largest swim- 
ming tank in the world which is open to 
school children—80 feet by 30. They 
have to learn to swim, it is part of the 
curriculum, The County Agricultural 
School stands near, one of the first two in 
the world, and the County School for 
training rural teachers. Mr. Stout was 
the active factor in securing these. 

Wisconsin has also seven State Normal 
Schools, and the effects of this full and 
thorough training are visible all through 
the State, to the remotest district school. 
Beyond all this—and I can give here 
but a small part of the spreading advan- 
tages already secured—is a further pur- 
pose to add a Trade School, where the 
pupils may finally specialize and learn 
under the best influences the work of 
their lives. 

With the full and careful record of this 
school life, with conference of parents 
and teachers, with the child’s unusually 
well developed personality to speak for 
itself, the best results of this long train- 
ing will be secured to the citizens. 

It is this which comes so close to the 
millennium—and is so far put in practice 
in this little city of Wisconsin. When the 
community intelligently goes to work to 
make the best possible product of its 
young stock—of every last and least com- 
ponent citizen, no less a citizen at six or 
ten than at sixty—then we shall be able 
to tell what humanity is really worth. 

And if it isso good already, under ter- 
rible disadvantages; so patient and gen- 
erous and loving, so brave and resource- 
ful and gloriously productive, what will it 


be when every child bas a full, fair chance? 
Cc. P. @. 





THE GIRLS’ SHARE. 

It seems ungracious to find fault with 
so beautiful a work as that of the Menom- 
onie schools, but one criticism is to be 
made—that the training is not equal for 
boys and girls. 

This artificial distinction is already 
changing. Miss Shaw says: ‘‘The direc- 
tors of the schools, from Mr. Stout to the 
youngest professor, would be glad to see 
any boy or girl given the best the school 


offers. The conditions that curtailed the 
girls’ opportunities are fast giving 
way.” 


In the gymnasium there is full equality. 
Mr. MacArthur, the director, wisely says: 
“It is previous to her fourteenth year 
that a girl can best be developed and 
strengthened for the duties of life. Up 
to that time she is the boy’s equal or su- 
perior in physical prowess if given an 
equal chance.’’ And again, ‘‘No amount 
of subsequent physical training will com- 
pensate for the loss of freedom during the 
years from nine to fourteen.”’ 

This is perfectly true, and applies to all 
education—mental as well as physical. In 
the especially valuable motor-training it 
still holds good. All that the boy learns 
of wood and iron, of plan and execution, 
the girl should learn, too; and all that 
she learns of textile fabrics and food val- 
ues, of management and economy, he 
should learn, too. 

It is a serious mistake to divide trades 
on sex lines; if these things are taught as 
trades, as educational processes, there is 
even less excuse for dividing them. 

Af the girl must needs be a house-ser- 
vant all her life, she ought to have the 
fullest training in other lines of work be- 
fore this limitation shuts down on her. 

The crying need among women is devel- 
opment along human lines, not those of 
sex; and no better process is yet discov- 
ered than this early motor-training. 

Let Menomonie lead the world in full 
and equal training for its daughters and 
sons, and the rate of improvement in citi- 
zenship will be doubled. c. P. G. 





CARNEGIE’S “CITY BEAUTIFUL.” 

One of the increasingly numerous efforts 
to improve human life that so distinguish 
our time is in the plan made to make 
Dunfermline, Scotland, a sort of civic 
ideal. This beautiful project has been 
described at length, Mr. Carnegie’s dona- 
tion of a Park and Glen, and $2,500,000, 
and the careful plans made by the Insti- 
tute of Social Service. 

Beautiful buildings, model homes, all 
manner of provision for boys and girls, 
for amusement, instruction, recreation, 
are provided, but not a word of any 
change or improvement in the work of 
women. So accustomed are we to the 
presence of women as life-workers in the 
home that we accept it as a fact of nature, 
and never dream that it may have serious 
and unpleasant consequences in the work- 
ings of the body politic. Morris in his 
News from Nowhere, that graceful picture 
of a happy life under enlightened anarchy, 
represents the women as perfectly con- 
tented to sweep and clean and cook as 
before. Anything and everything may 
change but this—this is as eternal as the 
eternal feminine itself. 

That is the ground of our error. We 
assume these labors to be in some myste- 
rious way feminine—to belong to the sex; 
aud naturally fear to change that primal 
fact. As if we could! 

As if a division established a million of 
years before humanity began could be 
altered by a change in profession! 

But human character can be altered by 
such change of profession; and nothing is 
more needed in the world to-day than a 
change in human character. 

No ‘‘city beautiful’’ can be realized un- 
til it has citizens with broad minds, free 
souls and full-sized consciences, and these 
are not bred in the kitchen. 

A city where both men and women are 
citizens, where they share in all the work, 
all the honor, all the pleasure, all the 
pride, can be beautiful as no crippled 
community of half-citizens may dream. 

But that requires such rational devel- 
opment of our allotted ‘domestic indus- 
tries’ as shall bring them into line with 
the present work of the world—and their 
patient performers with them. 

c. P. G. 


WHAT SHALL THE SUFFRAGE CLUBS DO? 





In the new purpose of our earnest work- 
ers to broaden their lives and attain their 
great end the sooner by taking in others 
as a means to it, the question of what to 
do is a most important one. 

The easiest way, the most natural, and 
the one that will no doubt be most fre- 
quently followed, is to take up immediate 
local issues. The smallest village or the 
largest city alike offers opportunity of this 
sort. 

Special information can be obtained, as 
to civic improvement; what is being done 
in different places, and the best methods, 
from the Institute of Social Service, 287 
4th Ave., New York. What has been done 
by women’s clubs in this line is of very 
direct encouragement; and enough of our 
members are members uf these other clubs 
to know what is being done—what needs 
to bedone, The point we wish to gain is to 
associate public service with the suffrage 
movement in the popular mind. What 
is done by other clubs—though more than 
half their members may be believers in 
the suffrage—does not count to our credit. 

If every city and town in America had 
a suffrage club which could say, ‘‘We have 
labored in the interests of the community, 
we have improved the schools, improved 
the roads, improved the buildings, im- 
proved the sanitation, helped to prevent 
vice and crime; give us the ballot that 
we may do it better and more easily’’— 
that demand would be hard indeed to re- 
fuse. 

Suppose that a suffrage club invited 
several representative workers to come 
and state their views as to what was most 
needed in the city. That would give a 
number of things to choose from. 

Suppose they found there were insuffi- 
cient school buildings, and said, ‘‘We will 
work for this—the children of this city 
shall have schools.’’ Then they would 
need to study the subject, find out about 
the city government, the appropriations 
needed, the obstacles to overcome, Even 
if they could not accomplish all they 
wished they would be that much wiser 
citizens, that much better fitted to use 
the ballot wisely when they get it. 

Suppose they took up the crusade 
against consumption, or the effort to en- 
sure pure milk, or to secure a better 
water supply. 

The secret of successful democracy is 
that every citizen should act like a wise 
king. He should know, he should care, 
be should do as far as he can, ‘The peo- 
ple’ is king in our country, and a very 
careless and indifferent king heis. Simply 
to elect a good man to do our work and 
then leave him unwatched, unhelped, un- 
praised and unblamed, unless he suc- 
cumbs to the temptation of office and 








grossly offends, that is not good govern- 
ment, 

A wise, conscientious, far-seeing people 
can not be misgoverned; for they are the 
government. Now we women claim our 
share in the government and it is denied 
us. Never mind. Let ns do our share 
wisely and bravely, whether we are al- 
lowed the easiest means or not. Easy or 
hard, there are all these things needing to 
be done, and we can help. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
nen REEREERaEEEEteemenneeeeenll 


WOMEN LAWYERS IN GERMANY. 
HARTFORD, Conn., MARCH 11, 1904, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Permit me to correct an error in the 
Woman’s JournnaL of March 6. In the 
International News, Dr. Anita Augspurg 
is called the only woman graduate in law 
in Germany. This was true several years 
ago, since Dr. Augspurg was the first wo- 
man graduate in law, but she has long 
ceased to be the only one, I know per- 
sonally of two other German women hold- 
ing the degree of Doctor Juris, Dr. Marie 
Raschke of Berlin, who is very active in 
the Women’s Legal Aid Society, and Dr. 
Frieda Duensing, who took her doctor’s 
degree last year or year before last with a 
thesis on the legal protection of children 
against unnatural parents, and who, if I 
am uot mistaken, is continuing her in- 
vestigations of the subject. So there are 
at least three, and it is very probable that 
there may be others of whom I do»not 
know; they are now multiplying almost 
at the same rate as the M. D.’s. 

MARTHA KruG GENTHE. 


THE CRITIC ON MRS. GILMAN. 


The N, Y. Critic says: 

“Charlotte Perkins Gilman has taken a 
new departure. For six years only books, 
with a semi-occasional article, have come 
from her pen, and now she is doing regular 
editorial writing ona weekly paper. This 
time it is an equal-suffrage paper, the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, of Boston, a publication 
always dignified and able, somewhat limit- 
ed in range; but Mrs.Gilman is by no means 
devoting her talent to that one reform. 
On the contrary, many of her remarks on 
the present position and character of 
women must cause amazement and dis- 
tress to the old-line suffragists. Her pur- 
pose is to build up a paper which shall 
represent the woman’s movement as a 
whole, including and connecting the po- 
litical, industrial, educational, and others; 
and ‘relating this advance of a sex to the 
progress of the race, in the general world- 
movement of our day.’ This is a large 
undertaking, involving years of construc- 
tive work; but in the meantime, admirers 
of Mrs. Gilman’s work may have it in 
weekly instalments, in both verse and 
prose, with comment on current events 
from a most unexpected standpoint. Who 
but this critic would have blamed women 
for part of the loss of life in the Chicago 
disaster! She says we encourage them to 
be excitable and timid, and their panic at- 
a@-mouse tendency is transmitted to their 
sons—with terrible results in panic on a 
larger scale. If this year’s experiment 
meets with support from Mrs. Gilman’s 
many readers, we may hope for a woman’s 
paper, later on, which will be neither too 
sharply reformative nor too dully do- 
mestic,”’ 








A WESTERN WOMAN’S FIRST EXPERIENCE 
AT THE POLLS. 


CoLORADO SPRINGS, COL., JAN. 29, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I shall never forget with what shrinking 
and forebodings of evil I for the first time 
went to the polls, on that eventful elec- 
tion day, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
two. 

Kingsbury County was the banner tem- 
perance county in the State, and at this 
fall election a great effort was to be made 
to rob us of our good name and vote in 
the saloon. 

Women had not the right of suffrage, 
and public sentiment protested: ‘It would 
be demoralizing even to be in the voting 
precincts. No true woman would willing- 
ly go where erowds of coarse, profane, 
tobacco-using, whiskey-drinking men con- 
gregate. No! not even to save the coun- 
ty. Besides, if women should once get a 
taste of politics, there would be no telling 
to what depth of degradation they would 
sink. Certainly no sane woman would 
wish to vote.’’ So we read our Bibles 
and prayed; held meetings; wrote articles 
for the papers; watched and listened. 
Louder and more confident grew the as- 
sertion that the saloon was coming, when, 
one day, just before the election, the 
saloon-man came, ready, as soon as the 
votes were counted, to put up his curtains 
and unlock his doors. 

Now what were we women to do? We 
were not long in deciding. Many of us 
came from old Revolutionary and Colonial 
stock. The blood that coursed through 
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the veins of those old Dames coursed 
through ours. We could die, if need be, 
for ‘Home and Native Land.” We decid- 
ed to take what was dearer to us than our 
lives—our modesty, our purity, and our 
reputations—and go to the polls on elec- 
tion day—at least to the opposite side of 
the room from the polls—and serve dinner. 
More than that, we would have a voting- 
place of our own. Of course, the votes 
would not ‘‘count,”’ but we should know 
what the result would have been had wo- 
man’s vote been counted. With a palpi- 
tating heart and trembling hand I, the 
first woman to arrive, opened the door of 
the schoolhouse on election morning. 
But, like the new recruit ‘whose cour- 
age rises at the first discharge of shot or 
shell, I crossed the threshold with steady 
heart-beat and firm step, into the awful 
presence of those ‘‘demoralizing polls,” 
and confronted two or three of my fellow 
townsmen in quiet discussion. 

A recent article in one of the leading 
magazines of the country, purporting to 
portray the demoralizing effect of suffrage 
on the women of Colorado, brought this 
episode in my life vividly to my mind, 
and after reading it I asked myself: Is 
that a true statement regarding the wom- 
eu of Colorado? 

Having come to Colorado before woman 
suffrage was established, and having lived 
here every day of every year since, I ought 
to know something of the status of the 
women, both before and since. 

My knowledge is not confined to one 
locality nor to one class, but I have yet to 
meet one woman answering to the ‘‘de- 
moralized woman’’ described in the arti- 
cle referred to. I have known quite inti- 
mately a number of women who were 
candidates for office, from county super- 
intendent to State offices, some allowing 
the use of their names from a sense of 
duty, and others because they really de- 
sired the office; but I never saw one un- 
womanly act, nor heard one unwomanly 
word, I have seen opposing candidates 
meet, and the defeated with true kindli- 
ness congratulate the successful one. 

That a benevolent and philanthropic 
woman is “handicapped all the while by 
the prejudices of the people she tries to 
help’? is a serious mistake. A Denver 
woman whose work in the slums of that 
city extends through many years, in an- 
swer to the question, ‘‘Have you found 
that woman in politics interferes with 
your work?’ said, “‘Emphatically, no!’’ 

My own experience does not corrobo- 
rate the statement that ‘‘it is unwise to 
put questions to any woman whomsoever, 
regarding any political issue,’’ because I 
have in mind a request sent by the chair- 
man of the central committee in one party 
to a woman of another party, asking her 
to arrange a political meeting for two 
women of the first party, which she did, 
and, after pleasantly introducing the 
speakers, left the meeting in their hands, 
believing in freedom of speech for every 
one. 

Without doubt, women such as the 
writer of the article entitled ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage in Colorado’’ describes can be found 
here; but the right to vote has not made 
them, any more than the missionary soci- 
ety or woman’s club has made the intri- 
guing, office-seeking woman found there, 

“But what about its effect upon her? 
What has it done for her?’ is a question 
propounded with significant emphasis. 

It bas elevated the woman, whose pre- 
vious existence consisted in a tread-mill 
round of what to eat, drink and wear, 
whose neighbors were too far removed to 
be of much interest. It has elevated this 
woman’s thoughts, not necessarily out of 
self, but to higher thoughts for self and 
those dependent on her. While the tread- 
mill life continues to revolve, she is living 
another life in thought, upon questions of 
legislation more or less important to her 
and hers, or to the community at large, 
or, possibly, questions which involve the 
entire commonwealth. But the children’s 
threadbare garments are as carefully 
patched, and the table as plentifully sup- 
plied, and all in due time, as though she 
were not thinking these thoughts, or in- 
telligently reading the paper, or joining in 
discussions with her husband and visit- 
ing neighbors. She is interested and 
thoughtful because she has something to 
do in bringing things to pass. From a 
Selfish interest in the ballot, she is, even 
in one short decade, learning that she can 
reach out from her own hearthstone, 
though comparatively isolated, and help 
alleviate misery, remove evil, and make 
cleaner and purer places for other moth- 
ers’ children, as well as her own. She is 
learning, even through the ballot—the 
last place some would look to learn—the 
brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood 
of God, 

Some one may ask, ‘‘Do you know such 
results to have been attained?’ Do I 
know what I have seen with my own eyes 
and heard with my own ears? I have 
lived and worked with such women both 
before and since the suffrage law was 
passed, 

In the article referred to the writer 


says: “It seemed to me at once interest- 
ing and significant that women in Colo- 
rado, not yet old enough to vote, gave 
evidence of such slight interest in their 
approaching political privileges.’’ 

I might enlarge on the fact that among 
my acquaintances there are more young 
men over twenty-one years of age, who 
take no interest in political questions of 
the day than there are among my young 
girl friends, but I submit, as refuting the 
charge of ‘‘slight interest,’’ the program 
of a young women’s club for 1903-4, 
which reads: 

October 20, Executive department of 
the city government. 

October 80, Judicial department of the 
city guvernment. 

November 27, Legislative department of 
the city government. 

December 18, Effect of woman suffrage 
on city government. 

January 8, Prohibition in the United 
States. 

January 22, Practical reform needed in 
city government, 

February 19, State law: Sale of liquorin 
Colorado. 

March 5, Financial side of the saloon, 

March 19, State gambling law. 

E, W. A. Fisk. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

The Philadelphia Poard of Public Edu- 
cation has declined to change its rules 
again so as to make women teachers eligi- 
ble to the principalships of mixed gram- 
mar schools, 

A committee appointed by the execu- 
tive council of the National Educational 
Association to investigate and report upon 
teachers’ salaries and tenure of office, and 
@ pension system, is making tables of all 
the salaries paid to men and women in 
every grade from kindergarten to superin- 
tendency in all American cities of 8,000 
inhabitants and upward; in typical com- 
munities of less than 8,000 in every State, 
and a similar statement for twenty-five 
rural schools in every State, Carroll D. 
Wright, United States Commissioner of 
Labor, is chairman of this committee of 
seven representative educators. Two of 
the committee are women, Miss Catherine 
Goggin, financial secretary of the Teach- 
ers’ Federation, and Miss Anna Tolman 
Smith, compiler and specialist on Euro- 
pean school systems. 

The government needs 150 school teach- 
ers for service in the Philippines, but 
single women need not apply. ‘‘Women 
will not be permitted to take the examina- 
tion, except the wives of male applicants, 
and, if they pass, will be preferred in ap- 
pointment, provided their husbands are 
also selected.’”’ Examinations will be 
held by the United States Civil Service 
Commission on March 29 and 30. Those 
who receive appointments will start for 
the Philippine Islands early in June. 
They will receive salaries ranging from 
$900 to $1,200 a year. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Rev. M. Angelo Dougherty contributes 
to the Cambridge (Mass.) Chronicle an ad- 
mirable review of Mrs. Frank A. Fox- 
croft’s recent remonstrance against equal 
rights for women. She said that “the 
average woman” does not want the ballot. 
He points out the narrowness of the aver- 
age woman’s thought in many respects, 
and forcibly says: ‘‘What a long halt 
would be called upon many useless and 
harmful things if the current of the ‘aver- 
age woman’s’ thought could be changed, 
Would there not be an enormously health- 
ful stimulation, both of the mental and 
moral life of all communities, which 
would react most beneficently upon the 
home?” 


Academic Paris is not large enough to 
hold M. Curie. At least, the Sorbonne, 
capacious as it is, cannot find accommoda- 
tion for his official laboratory as occupant 
of the newly-created chair of general 
physics, according to the London Globe. 
So a new laboratory is to be built, not at 
the Sorbonne, where there is no room, 
but somewhere about the Pantheon, quite 
close to M. Curie’s own home. The vice- 
rector of the academy recently announced 
to him another little surprise: ‘‘The State 
is going to give you a laboratory assist- 
ant.” M, Curie gave a shrug of discon- 
tent. “Ah, but—’’ pursued the vice-rec 
tor, with a teasing smile. ‘Ah, but 
what?” retorted the scientist, gruffly. 
“Ah, but,” persisted the rector, ‘‘the as- 
sistant will be Mme. Curie.’’ And all was 
well again. 


The Women’s Rest Tour Association 
held. its 12th annual meeting at Sewall 
Hall, New Century Building, Boston, on 
the evenivg of March 4, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe presided with her usual grace. 
The following papers were read: Walk- 
ing Trips, by Mrs. M. E. Blake; Our Debt 
to Henry James, by Mrs. Emma Endicott 
Marean; Three Miles by Baedeker, by Miss 
Beulah Marie Dix; and A Bronté Quest, 
written by Miss Alice Brown. There 





were letters from absent members, Miss 





Louise Imogen Guiney, Miss Florence A. 
Crocker, and others, touching upon sub- 
jects intimately connected with the work 
and play of the Association. The meet- 
ing was of unusual interest, and the hall 
was filled with an appreciative audience. 


CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BO-PEEP’S LOST SHEEP. 





BY GENEVA L. BOWER. 

Bright and early one morning Bo-peep 
took her daily walk out to the barn. 
There were the cows and the horses and 
the dog, but where were the sheep? She 
looked and looked, but couldn't find them 
anywhere. She went down to the meadow 
and called and called, but she didn’t hear 
one little ‘“‘Baa.”” Fido came and licked 
her hand, but he couldn't tell her where 
the lost sheep were. She came back to 
the house looking very forlorn. Mother 
saw her and wondered what could be 
the matter. Then she thought what the 
trouble must be, and a funny little look 
came into her eyes as she said: 

‘Little Bo-peep, she lost her sheep, 

And didn’t know where to find them! 


Leave them alone and they’ll come home 
Wagging their tails behind them.” 


So after breakfast Bo-peep sat on the 
steps and waited, and said the verse over 
and over to herself. 

Suddenly there was a cloud of dust 
down the road. ‘‘There’s my father and 
my sheep!’’ she cried, as she hurried to 
meet them, 

Oh, how queer the sheep looked! Some 
one had cut off all their wool! 


The dear little sheep of little Bo-peep 

Had left their coats behind them ; 

Then, shorn and sheared, they all appeared, 
Without her going to find them! 


Little Bo-peep counted the sheep over 
and over. Yes, they were all there— 
Blackie and White-nose, Smutty and 
Beauty and Bunty, and the others — 
every one had come back! 

Then her father told the story of where 
they had been: 

‘*We drove the sheep down to the creek 
and washed them nice and clean, Then 
the men helped me cut off their wool with 
these large, queer shears. Snip! snip! 
went the shears, cutting off all the wool 
that the sheep didn’t need. When the 
wool was cut off we did it up in large, 
bulgy bundles and loaded it on the wag- 
ons. Next it will go to the factory. 
There the wheels will turn round and 
round,—Whirr! whirr! Work! work!— 
to spin the yarn into threads, to weave 
the threads into cloth to make a warm 
wool coat for my little girl.’ 

Bo-peep laughed and ran to tell her 
mother about it. The funny twinkle 
came into her mother’s eyes again, and 
she said: 

“Little Bo-peep, to thank your sheep, 
Some salt you'll have to find them, 
wae ee eee forlorn, though sheared and 


For they’re wagging their tails behind 
them!”’ 


— Kindergarten Review. 
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HUMOROUS. 


A first-class furrier respectfully an- 
nounces to ladies who wish genuine furs 
that he makes muffs, boas, etc., ‘‘of their 
own skins.”’ 


Wife—Does Julia know Mr. Peppertree? 

Husband (calmly )—I believe not, for ske 
has promised to marry him.—Town and 
Country. 





Applicant—Say, if I lick your office boy, 
can | have the job? 

Chief Clerk—No. This is business—not 
international politics.— Life. 


A correspondent of the Dublin Hvening 
News declares, with a spirit which does 
him credit, that he has ‘‘never put his 
name to an anonymous letter.’’ 


‘*Is he a war expert?’ ‘Well, he’s one 
of the 18,000,000 people who know just 
how the war in the Far Kast should be 
conducted.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


A correspondent at Birr, Ireland, de- 
scribes a lady being killed while hunting, 
and adds, ‘‘The deceased met with a simi- 
lar accident on a previous occasion,”’ 


Nell—What makes you think she’s en- 


gaged? 

Belle—She takes such pains to deny it 
before it’s announced. — Philadelphia 
Record, 


Instructor—What do you know about 
the ibis? 

Student—The ibis is the part of the eye 
immediately surrounding the cuticle, — 
Chicago Tribune. 


‘‘My youngest is very fond of pedestrian 
exercise,’’ said Mr. Cawker to Mr. Cumso, 
“I didn’t know it was old enough to walk.” 
“It isn’t, but it is old enough to know 
that I can.”’—Puck, 


A Welshman, after attempting to take 
part in a prayer-meeting conducted in 
English, and finding it very hard to ex- 
press the fervor of his heart in the unfa- 
miliar tongue, suddenly broke the halting 
and laborious sentences with a joyful ex- 
clamation, ‘‘Lord, I thank thee that thou 
knowest Welsh!’’and straightway launched 
out upon the sea of gutturals which came 
so readily to his lips.— New York Observer. 





LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 

A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 

1. The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. 

8. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Sones Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 


OTHER TOPICS. 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
one of the State, with a View to Citizen. 
ship. 

“Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 


The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,”’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBy Morton D1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 
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injustice last week although they did not 

mean to, bless their dear hearts) by saying 
that we were jealous of them. They have alreacy 
found out their mistake, and are waiting to aplo 
ogise. We have already been sent together half 
aad half and one third and two thirds in the 
same package, and we never quarrel, for we love 
each other, and have been too well brought up. 
As ever your loving sersanta, Six Lirr_e Kirs. 


Din FRIENDS: The Puppies did us an 





Ail tiae bee Minwicoa uw Ve 
We humbly apologise for our unwarranted state- 
ment of last week, and we are tet willing 


just wid you Is true, 


to accord them the first place because they are 
older than we are (but don’t tell them that we 
told you). We are each placed on beautifully- 
finished blotters for ladies, societies or schools, 5 
for 10¢c.; 12 for 20e.; 1 for 3c. Do you want us to 
come and make you happy? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the Kits, 

JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 

293 Congress St., KHoston, Mass. 

Yours in love and service, THE FAITHFUL Four. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 
A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 

what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the.country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic accuunt of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas, Tueir wonderful civiliza- 
tion fuily illustrated. 

8. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart’”’ talk of man, visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a pvint 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia. 

A trip trom the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentiue Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagonia a desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 
THE WOMEN UF SPANISH AMERICA, 

6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Womap 
as a Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 








After April 1, to any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, ‘How is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?” or “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?” 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
» BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com 
menced Oct. 1, 1908, anc continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, Toayer, A. M., < D., 
416-480 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil - 
ities, upwards of 2, paw being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply tu 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1% 8. 





THE AMERICAN - 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Primacy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 2% East 22nd Bt 
New York. 














Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 


tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some ign cme megnery— Fee, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


{T NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are bes enn Ly an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions finish and furn 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories 
We need an Academic Hall that should coat, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, ano 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific wey We need a good en 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adoliar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs, Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economies, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 





CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 
E. H. RYDALL, 
444 8S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Avice Stowm Brackwatt, and 
Lvor EB. Axntuony. For sale at Woman’s 
Joumnat Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
Price, pcetpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher wil, 
e@ontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








PUBLICITY WOMAN’S SAFETY. 


When people object to women’s voting 
on account of its ‘‘publicity,’’ as if women 
could only be safe in seclusion, they do 
not understand the philosophy of life. It 
is in seclusion and secrecy that danger 
exists. Political corruption, like other 
forms of corruption, shuns the daylight. 
The motto of the grafter is “Subtraction, 
Division and Silence.” Poisonous mi- 
crobes multiply in darkness, but perish in 
sunshine. An amusing illustration is 
given by “‘Spectator’’ in the Outlook of 
March 13: 

‘He had such a pleasant, clever, gen- 
tlemanly face,’ said the lady. ‘And he 
wanted to be sociable. I should have 
liked to talk with him, but of course I 
couldn’t, traveling alone.’’ 

“Will you please explain to me,” said 
the Spectator, ‘‘what you mean? Not 
three minutes ago you were telling me of 
a most interesting and lengthy discourse 
you engaged upon with a fellow-traveller 
on the railway. This second gentleman 
you describe as more refined and better 
bred than the first. Why, pray, couldn't 
you talk to him?”’ 

‘“‘Didn’t I tell you I was on the parlor 
car? Properly speaking, you can’t talk 
to your neighbors in a drawing-room car, 
can you? Of course you can do what you 
please in the coaches.” 

‘No, I didn’t know all that,” said the 
Spectator. ‘But then I am not a woman. 
I don’t know a great many things.”’ 

“But you must see it would never do. 
It isn’t expected. You’d make yourself 
observed. It wouldn't be nice. Women 
don’t travel on drawing room cars to be 
sociable—on the contrary, parlor cars are 
for state presumably for privacy, and the 
comforts of luxury, not for a good time. 
I never enter one of the things if I can 
help it. I like to do as I choose and talk 
to whom I| please whenI travel. When I 
am alone, I really feel safer in the coaches, 
In some ways a woman is much more pro- 
tected there.’’ 

“J should have supposed exactly the 
contrary,’”’ said the Spectator. “T always 
insist on my women folk using the par- 
lor cars when travelling alone.” 

“You may be right,’’ said the lady, 
“but, as I said, Iam more comfortable in 
the coach.”’ 

All this was a new view of the drawing- 
room car to the Spectator, and this con- 
versation set him to thinking seriously of 
some things and to recalling some other 
things, and it was partly due to an awak- 
ening perception that he spent a very un- 
happy quarter of an hour on a parlor car 
a few days later. 

The Spectator was in the parlor car 
solely for the purpose of getting some- 
thing to eat, for he too has rather a fond- 
ness for the good company of coach trav- 
elling, though he had never before exactly 
analyzed why it was he found ‘second- 
class” travelling so much more agreeable 
than ‘‘first-class,’’ On this occasion the 
Spectator had ordered his dinner and was 
sitting comfortably reading his newspaper 
when the porter brought in the customary 
little adjustable table and desired him to 
wheel his chair about, that the table 
might be set in place. To this same end 
the chair which was opposite the Specta- 
tor had also to be whirled about, thus 
bringing face to face with the Spectator a 
lady whose back had been turned to him 
until that moment. Shealso was read- 
ing, avd continued to read almost as she 
was whirled, so absorbed was she in her 
magazine. She was young and pretty, 
with quite a charming face, clever, 
pleasant, and very ladylike in general 
appearance, ; 

The Spectator was not too absorbed in 
his jouroal to take in all these details, 
though he was careful not to look too in- 
trusively across the narrow board. “Iam 
sorry \hat you should be disturbed,’’he had 
said when the porter whirled the young 
lady, and she had glanced up and smiled 
and bowed in that final and perfunctory 
kind of way with whicha wise young 
woman accepts passing civilities from a 
stranger. All of which was just as it 
should be. Then the porter brought in 
the dishes for the meal, and the Spectator 
sat looking aghast at two plates, two 
knives. two forks—in a word, at the nar- 
row table set téte-i téte. The provisions 
swiftly followed. Not as double orders— 
not quite so bad as that; but with the 
usual little separate dishes crowded around 
the two set places. What would you have 
done had you been the Spectator? He 
himself bad no objection in the world to 
offer to the téte-a-téte meal, but bad he 
objected, was he in a position to protest? 
That was surely the lady’s privilege, and 
she was still behind her magazine. What 
was she going to say when she came out 
from her shelter? That was the question. 
Cold chills of anticipatory mortification 
ran down the Spectator’s back. Would 
she summon the minion to take away her 
order? The Spectator, with some expe- 
riences of parlor-car minions, hardly 
thought she would, What could she do? 
The porter knew as well as the Spectator 
knew it that these two orders were not 


for passengers in one party. What the 
man had yA was deliberate enough, 
eq wt he seemed wholly unconscious of 
the liberty he had taken. To him it was 
a mere exigency of travel, and very evi- 
dently a common one. 

Word for word his recent conversation 
with his friend was recurring to the Spec- 
tator. “It wouldn’t be—nice,”’ she had 
stated, whatever that meant, to chat with 
strangers in a drawing-room car, In his 
friend’s taste and discretion on matters 
feminine the Spectator had entire confi- 
dence. This young person opposite, with 
whom it seemed the Spectator was or- 
dained to dine—how intimate that func- 
tion seemed!—was, beyond any doubt 
whatever, ‘‘nice.’”’” Her whole bearing 
proved it. Ergo, there would be no speech 
possible between us as we ate; and how 
the Spectator, who is a modest and suffi- 
ciently civil person, and yet has some 
humor, was to go through a whole meal 
eaten with a companion at such close 
quarters and in total silence was a pretty 
serious question to him. 

The moment came. The porter touched 
the reading lady on the arm. 

‘*Yo’ dinner is here, Miss,”’ he said, and 
the magazine fell. 

The Spectator cannot remember a more 
uncomfortable moment. He had done no 
wrong, and yet he masticated his beef- 
steak with a sense of deep guilt and an 
effort to appear innocent, which was, he 
was well aware, an ignominious failure. 
The lady cast down one look of dismayed 
astonishment at the spread table, and 
then—yes, she was plainly a well-bred, 
kind-hearted girl—she cast one tiny, fleet- 
ing glance at the Spectator, and immedi- 
ately addressed herself to the food before 
her. For a full five minutes this ridicu- 
lous proceeding went on. TheSpectator’s 
dishes were inextricably confused with 
his neighbor’s, but what was not in easy 
range of his hand he went without. His 
butter was his most grievous loss, an- 
chored between the tomato and potato 
dishes of his vis-i-vis. Sooner than dis- 
entangle it the Spectator ate dry bread— 
which he hates, 

But it was this heroic sacrifice on the 
part of the Spectator that saved the day. 
The young lady had cast several] troubled 
glances toward the Spectator’s butter. 
She had her own butter safely corralled, 
and at last, bless her kind young heart! 
she picked up the little truant plate and 
held it delicately across the board toward 
the Spectator, ‘I think—this is yours,” 
she said, in such a nice, hesitating way. 
The Spectator looked up and thanked her 
very gravely. She looked as gravely at 
the Spectator, and then—they both burst 
into irrepressible, prolonged laughter. It 
may not have been nice. The Spectator 
has no theories on the subject and wishes 
to create no precedent; he only knows 
that he bad then, as be has now, the high- 
est regard for that young girl’s common 
sense and the liveliest sense of gratitude 
for one of the pleasantest little dinners he 
ever attended. The company was agree- 
able—more than agreeable, intelligent, 
good-tempered, and charmingly graceful. 
In fact, the whole episode might have 
served as the opening of a love-story novel. 
As it was, it seemed a great waste of op- 
portunity. For the remainder of the too 
short journey the Spectator acted as at- 
tendant for his dinner companion, who 
was travelling alone, and flattered himself 
that he was able to make her trip more 
comfortable and agreeable to her than it 
might otherwise have been. 

It is still a pleasant little memory to 
him—the graciousness and dignity of that 
young lady; but now and then, even as he 
was enjoying the experience of meeting a 
stranger so cultivated, so well bred, so 
wise in the worldly wisdom of knowing 
just what to do and exactly how to do it, 
the Spectator was thinking to himself 
how few young girls there were of his 
acquaintance who possessed, or naturally 
would possess, just this poise and pres- 
ence. 

As the terminus was reached the Spec- 
tator watched his fair companion— whose 
name remained a mystery to him—walk 
on her way down tbe platform, and then 
turned to the conductor of the train. 

‘‘Whereis yourcomplaint office?’’ asked 
the Spectator, sternly; and when he had 
penetrated to that sanctum, his first state- 
ment was: 

‘*| have a young daughter who travels 
alone frequently on your line, and I want 
to make it clearly understood by you that 
until you offer proper accommodations 
for ladies and some privacy on your draw- 
ing-room cars, I shall see that my daugh- 
ter travels with a lunch basket and in the 
protection and safety of the common 
coach,”’ 

Let those who would insist on women’s 
travelling only on drawing-room cars so- 
cially and politically, learn wisdom from 
‘‘Spectator’s’”’ amusing experience and il- 
lustrative anecdote. H. B. B. 





WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The Political Study Club of Orange, 
N. J., makes a specialty of current ques- 
tions of civic interest, philanthropy, and 
reform, It not only discusses these top- 
ics, but takes action wherever possible, 
and is usually the first of the local organi- 
zations to make investigations, draft resu- 
lutions and send petitions to the authori- 
ties on matters affecting the pubtic wel- 
fare. Among the subjects considered 
during the past year were: ‘‘The State 
and the Home,”’ “Probation Work in Va- 
rious Counties of New Jersey,’’ ‘‘Settle- 
ment Work,’’ ‘‘The George Junior Repub- 
lic,’’ **Woman Suffrage in Several States,”’ 
“Care of Dependents,’’ ‘‘The Menace of 
Mormonism,” **The Need of State Factory 
Inspectors and Women as Immigration 
Inspectors,’’ ‘‘The Panama Canal,’ and 











many other topics of local and national 
interest. The membership and attend- 
ance have increased, and similar clubs 
have been founded in other towns of the 
State. The club has lately elected the 
following officers: President, Mrs. Emma 
L. Blackwell; vice-president, Mrs. Minola 
Graham Sexton; recording secretary, Mrs. 
8. 8S. Dow; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
G. M. Jeffery; treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Kis- 
sam. The president, Mrs. Blackwell, en- 
ters upon her second term. She was 
elected to the presidency of this club 
after two years as president of the Wo- 
man’s Club of Orange. 

Mrs. William Kline, who has just been 
unanimously elected president of the City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in Toledo, 
O., has been prominent in local club cir- 
cles for many years. In the Woman's Ed- 
ucational Club she has given five years’ 
continuous service as an executive officer. 
She is president of the Lucas County Suf- 
frage Association, and is active in the 
Toledo society. Early last summer, Mrs. 
Kline took steps toward the organization 
of the Washington Suffrage Club of Col- 
ored Women, She first obtained permis- 
sion to call a meeting of colored women 
in the Sunday school room of one of their 
churches. Over forty of the best class of 
colored women of the city responded, and 
soon a suffrage club was formed, which 
now has a membership of 31, with regu- 
larly elected officers. More, perhaps, than 
as connected with the educational or even 
the suffrage work, Mrs. Kline is known as 
one of the chief promoters in Toledo of 
the juvenile court bill, which is now 
pending in the State Legislature. 





THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The days immediately succeeding the 
annual Executive of the National Council 
of Women were so full of work that it 
was impossible to send a report. Now, it 
is too late for a report, but not too late to 
record the universal pleasure at the suc- 
cess of the Executive conference. With 
four important exceptions, all the nation- 
al organizations belonging to the Council 
were represented by their presidents and 
delegates, or proxies and alternates. 

From Monday afternoon, when the offi- 
cers held a special meeting, until the fol- 
lowing Sunday, work went steadily on, al- 
ternating with such pleasures as had been 
arranged by the Local Council of Indian- 
apolis and the Commercial Club, to save 
Jill from becoming a dull girl by continu- 
ous work. At the special meeting which 
preceded the reception given by the Com- 
mercial Club and the Local Council, one 
feature of great interest was the public 
announcement by the Mayor of the city of 
his own sympathy with equal opportunity 
for women in every sphere of life, includ- 
ing equality at the ballot-box. The Mayor 
of Indianapolis is well known to be a man 
of liberal and candid mind, and his per- 
sonal friends know that, as a young man, 
when he was prosecuting his law studies, 
his frequent visits to Mrs, Zerelda G. Wal- 
lace and the kindly interest which she 
took in him were an important element in 
his education. Our Mayor had the benefit 
of the tuition of that great woman, who 
never let an opportunity pass to put in an 
appeal, present an argument, or suggest 
an illustration of the righteousness of her 
cause. It was not only a great gratifica- 
tion that the Mayor chose this occasion 
for an open proclamation of his faith, but 
it will undoubtedly be of great practical 
helpfulness to the women of this city in 
the work which they have in band this 
current year. 

The business proceedings were marked 
by great candor. While, perhaps, some of 
the newer and younger members of the 
Executive felt the vast volumes of work 
somewhat irksome, there was no shirking 
by any one. On both Thursday and Fri- 
day evenings, after the public meetings, 
the Executive resumed its business until 
midnight. 

Miss Louise Lee Hardin, editor of the 
Business Woman’s Journal and president 
of the Business Woman’s Club, Mrs. Brad- 
ford, the president of the Colorado State 
Federation of Clubs, and Miss Jane Trim- 
ble, representative of the Lyceum Club of 
London, England, were present as frater- 
nal delegates. They were given the cour- 
tesy of even the business sessions, as au- 
ditors, and were invited to speak at an 
evening session. Miss Hardin is an en- 
thusiastic advocate of the organization of 
business women. She believes that the 
pecuniary interests of women may be as 
much fostered by such organizations as 
their intellectual culture has been by lit- 
erary clubs. The National Association of 
Business Women has long been a member 
of the National Council, and, until within 
two years, a very active and helpful mem- 
ber. The Association has suffered great 
loss in the increased business interests of 
some of its workers and officers, who, be- 
ing absorbed in private affairs, can no 
longer give their time to promoting its in- 
terests; but it is rallying from these loss- 





es, and it is hoped that at the Executive 
of the National Council to be held in St. 
Louis next October, the National Associa- 
tion of Business Women will be most 
helpful. 

Mrs. Swift’s presidency has thus far 
been marked by energy and zeal, and the 
work planned for the coming year implies 
that the Council president will have little 
leisure until after the next Triennial. 

Prior to the election of representatives 
for the Berlin Quinquennial, Mrs. Swift 
announced that she had asked the Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw to serve as her proxy. Al- 
though Mrs, Swift expects to be in Berlin, 
she felt it desirable to have a proxy on 
the ground, so that if, for any reason, she 
were not able to be present at every ses- 
sion, the Council should not go unrepre- 
sented; moreover, she felt it desirable to 
have a proxy with whom she could con- 
fer. Miss Susan B, Anthony was elected, 
by acclamation, the first delegate, and 
Mrs. Ida H. Harper, her alternate. Mrs. 
Kate Waller Barrett, the representative in 
the National Council of the Florence Crit- 
tenden Mission, and the vice-president of 
the American Council, is the other dele- 
gate, with Mrs. Hannah G,. Solomon, 
president of the National Association of 
Jewish Women, as her alternate. Mrs. 
Ellen A. Richardson was elected to be the 
‘Speaking Representative’ of the Ameri- 
can Council, with Mrs, Isabella Charles 
Davis as her alternate. Mrs. Rachel Fos- 
ter Avery was appointed American mem- 
ber of the Committee of Arrangements, 
with Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood of 
Obio as her alternative. 

An explanation of the phrase “‘Speaking 
Representative’ seems desirable. At the 
Dresden session of the International Exec- 
utive last August, it was decided that the 
second public meeting of the Council at 
the Quinquennial at Berlin, on the even- 
ing of June 9, shall be devoted to the 
presentation of the National Councils con- 
stituting the International, and that the 
program shall consist of a six-minutes’ 
address by one representative from each, 
Each speaker is invited to make a con- 
densed statement of the characteristic 
features of Council work in her own 
country, and of the degree and manner in 
which it fosters the spirit of Internation- 
alism. 

Some criticism has been made of the 
time limit set for these addresses, but, 
with perhaps twenty affiliated Councils to 
hear from, a program allowing six min- 
utes to each will afford two hours of 
steady speaking. Allowing for the open- 
ening and the closing, and the necessary 
intervals between the speeches, although 
the management be perfect and this inev- 
itable loss of time be reduced to a mini- 
mum, the entire program will cover two 
hours and a half. To be fair, each Coun- 
cil must be permitted the same time. It 
may be urged that the oldest or largest 
Councils should be given more time, but 
each of these suggestions is opposed to 
the Council idea, the abiding value of 
which rests in the fact that the Council 
respects neither geographical extent nor 
numerical strength, and that it is the de- 
sire to value every Council with exclusive 
reference to the contribution of what is 
essentially characteristic in its nationality. 

I have a few times heard the remark, 
“It is hardly worth while to cross the 
ocean for the sake of speaking six min- 
utes.’’ No doubt, there have been words 
uttered in much less than six minutes that 
have cost more ia time and money than 
will the journey to Berlin, so potent as to 
have justified the outlay; but no one who 
considers the program from the point of 
view that those who take part in it come 
from their respeetive countries simply 
“to speak six minutes’’ is, as yet, imbued 
with the Council idea. One goes, not for 
what she herself is to say, but for whatall 
the others who come to Berlin will say. 
One goes to contribute a single facet to 
the diamond, a single sentence to the 
speech which all will make, a single as- 
pect to the whole which I call Interna- 
tionalism. 

One other important matter bearing 
upon the Quinquennial and the Interna- 
tional Congress was decided. The local 
committee, of which Frau Hedwig Hey] is 
chairman, has determined to decorate the 
corridors of the halls where the meetings 
are to be held with a collection represent- 
ing the work and progress in art of the 
women of the different countries included 
in the National Council. A special com- 
mittee has been formed to take charge of 
this exhibit, of which Frau Margarethe 
Kayser is chairman. The exhibit is to in- 
clude: 

1. Portraits of characters who have ren- 
dered real and great service on behalf of 
the woman’s movement, either as propa- 
gandists or as practical workers, 

2. Works of art, such as busts, statu- 
ettes, and paintings which illustrate wom- 
en’s work, especially with regard to deco- 
rative purposes. 

To each country is assigned 2 definite 
amount of wall space. Besides this, the 
committee states that some decorative 
pictures and objects in plaster can be 
placed in the refreshment rooms, ‘not 


| a> however, than six for one coun- 
y: 

To take charge of the representation of 
the artistic work of American women, a 
special committee was appointed, consist- 
ing of Mrs, Ellen A. Richardson, head of 
the Department of Art in the American 
Council, and Mrs. Adelaide Johnson, the 
only sculptor among the American patrons 
of the International Council. This com- 
mittee has already begun its work, and 
the known skill and taste of its members, 
together with their reputation for doing 
well whatever they undertake, is a guar- 
antee that, if the artists to whom they 
apply make cordial response, the place 
assigned will be creditably filled. 

A most interesting report was brought 
in by Mrs. Hollister and Mrs. Quinlin, 
concerning the representation of the 
American Council at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. Although disappoint- 
ment was, perhaps, felt when it was an- 
nounced that the Board of Lady Manag- 
ers of the Exposition would admit no or- 
ganizations into their building, it seems 
from every point of view to be mnch more 
desirable that the Council shall have 
quarters in the Administration Building, 
where the United States Government has 
granted it space. Mrs. Sparklin of St. 
Louis is chairman of the Local Committee 
in charge, and Mrs. Swift, who went to 
St. Louis after the adjournment of the 
Council Executive to give personal atten- 
tion to the matter, has great confidence 
that the Council will have every opportu- 
nity for adequate representation. All na- 
tional organizations and all Local Coun- 
cils affiliated with the National Council 
are asked, through their respective offi- 
cers, to correspond directly with Mrs. 
Lillian M. Hollister, 307 Kirby Avenue, 
West, Detroit, Mich., concerning their 
representation, since it is desired that all 
affiliated bodies shall have an equal op- 
portunity to share the benefits of the 
Council headquarters, 

Mr. A. S. Ford, the editor and publish- 
er of Madame (which by written vote of 
the Executive of the National Council had 
already been adopted as its organ), attend- 
ed one session, and was received with 
great cordiality by the Executive, whose 
members see in this new medium of pub- 
licity @ means of reaching a large number 
of women who are not members of any of 
the affiliated organizations, or indeed of 
progressive societies of any kind. As a 
medium of communication among its own 
members, particularly its official mem- 
bers, the Bulletin will be continued; edit- 
ed as heretofore by the corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Flo. Jamison Miller. She 
made an admirable summary of her year’s 
work in a report which pleased both by its 
wit and by the amount of work which it 
evinced, 

Miss Jessie Ackerman, chairman of the 
Press Committee, will have charge of the 
two pages that are given in Madame each 
month to Council interests, and, in her 
official capacity, will also organize a syn- 
dicate for furthering Council interests. 

Since the adjournment of the Council 
Executive, I have received from Frau 
Stritt the list which it was hoped would 
arrive in time to be reported upon at the 
Executive—that of the list is the Ameri- 
can women to whom official invitations 
have been issued to attend the Inter- 
nstional Congress which is to follow the 
Conncil. This inclues 108 names of per- 
suns, about one half of whom have been 
invited to speak, and the others to ‘‘par- 
ticipate,” i. e., to take part in the open 
discussions which will follow formal 
papers. This indication of the generous 
attitude of the German Committee toward 
the American Council will be much ap- 
preciated by our women. The number of 
official invitations sent to this country 
largely exceeds what I had anticipated as 
possible. The only ones of the list of 
nominees sent over by the American 
Council to the German Committee not in- 
vited are those constituting a third list 
which were very tardily sent in to me 
some time after the first and even the 
second list had been forwarded. It is 
hoped that many women who have thought 
that it would be impossible for them to 
go, will now, upon the receipt of their 
official invitations, reconsider, and decide 
to accept an opportunity which will afford 
many privileges besides meeting with the 
women workers of other nations. 

1 ask those of my compatriots who have 
received such official invitation, kindly to 
let me know whether they will be able to 
accept; and, if so, about what time they 
intend to sail. This request is made be- 
cause of a plan that is being worked out 
by which it is hoped some advantages and 
concessions may be secured from railway 
and steamship companies for members of 
the Council and the Congress. Now that 
the invitations must have already been re- 
ceived, I should like to ask our women to 
notify me of their intention before March 
21, 

Since my last communication to the 
JOURNAL, two more Councils have come 
into affiliation. One is that of Austria, 





which, having been organized in 1902, ap- 
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plied for affiliation at a meeting of its 
Executive convened to consider the mat- 
ter on Jan. 8, 1904. In the first week of 
February, Froken Gina Krog, who has 
served as the Honorary Vice-President of 
the International Council for Norway since 
1899, had the happiness to see her labors 
culminate in the organization of a National 
Council for her country under her presi- 
dency, which also immediately voted to 
apply for affiliation with the Internation- 
a! Council. 

It will interest the readers of the JouR- 
NAL to know that the Agenda for the 
Quinquennial of the Council will contain 
a proposition already endorsed by ten 
Councils, for placing the advocacy of 
political equality upon the Council pro- 
gram of propaganda, 

May Wrieut SEWALL, 
Pres. International Council of Women. 

Indianapolis, Ind., March 1, 1904. 








THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION, 


(Continued.) 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, president of 
the Massachusetts W. S. A., spoke on 
‘‘Woman’s Work for Peace.’’ She said in 
part: 

MRS. MEAD’S ADDRESS, 


| am not going to speak of any philan- 
thropy, but of something much more far- 
reaching and radical, which will make 
three-fourths of our philanthropy need- 
less. 

The watchword to-day is organization. 
War will not stop till the world is organ- 
ized, and until the substitutes for war are 
organized, ‘Organize the world’’ should 
be our motto. Everything else is being 
organized, and the interests of the world 
demand that the friction and waste due to 
the anarchic relations of the nations must 
give way to the reign of international law. 

A definite program of work lies before 
us. The first long stride towards world- 
organization covered the last century, 
when every nation in Christendom except 
Russia adopted representative government. 
The next step was the establishment of 
the World’s Court, which, thanks to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, received its first case in 
less time than the United States Supreme 
Court received its first one. A judge of 
the New York Supreme Bench said in 
1897 that, much as he longed for it, no 
one living would ever see a World’s Court 
established. Yet in three years his dream 
was realized. The world moves fast. 
Three years hence, our next step—a 
Stated International Advisory Congress— 
may be achieved. A joint resolution, 
upvanimously passed by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, is now before Congress, 
asking it to authorize the President to in- 
vite the nations to establish an Advisory 
Congress to meet at regular intervals, its 
recommendations to be ratified by the na- 
tions represented in it before they become 
international law. There have been al- 
ready thirty irregular congresses which 
discussed sanitary, commercial, postal, 
and other matters of world interest, This 
goes further, and is the stepping-stone to 
the “Parliament of Nations, the Federa- 
tion of the World.” i 

A simultaneous effort must be made to 
establish arbitration treaties with every 
nation on earth, referring all questions 
that cannot be settled by diplomacy to 
The Hague Court. So-called questions 
of ‘honor’? must not be excluded. As 
Carnegie well said in his plea for this: 
‘‘No word has been so dishonored as the 
word ‘honor.’’’ Such treaties, and the 
use of the economic boycott upon Euro- 
pean enemies, would be vastly more efli- 
cient than battleships to keep the peace. 
The Oregon cost as much as the valuation 
of all the land and the 94 buildings of 
Harvard University, plus the whole en- 
dowment of Hampton Institute. And it 
will be effective only about thirteen years, 
if it is not, like the Maine, turned into old 
junk before that. 

Duelling has ceased among Anglo-Sax- 
ons, though private quarrels and sin have 
not. War, which is but gigantic duelling, 
will cease thousands of years before crime 
and prisons and some kinds of force end, 
We need not wait for the millennium. In 
100 years we may get a small, armed, in- 
ternational police force op sea and land 
which shall be analogous to our police, 
their sole function being, not to punish, 
but to bring to court with the minimum 
of force necessary for the purpose. 

Ninety-five per cent. of people would 
call themselves peace men and women; 
but why is it that hardly any of us are 
doing anything to bring it about? There 
are two definite things to be done. One 
is to work with the U. S. Senate in behalf 
of establishing arbitration treaties with 
all nations, Our Irish fellow-citizens are 
an obstacle to securing such a treaty with 
Great Britain. In 1897 they helped to 
defeat it. Michael Davitt was on the 
floor of the Senate and used his utmost 
influence against it; and the silver ques- 
tion came in, and ten Western States, with 
&less aggregate population among them 
than Philadelphia, tipped the scale, and 
prevented by the narrow margin of four 
votes the securing of the needed two 
thirds in the Senate, thus defeating the 
will of the people. Be on your guard 
next year, and we shall get it. The Prea- 
ident and Secretary Hay are favorable; 
bring pressure to bear on your Senators. 

The second thing for us to do is to be 
better informed, We must not merely 
have a horror of war, and a feminine 
“feeling in our bones’’; we must be pre- 
pared with facts to answer objectors. 

The International Peace Congress will 
beheld next October in Boston, with a great 
women’s meeting, and one to show what 
the church can do. We want to convert 
the church. There are many of our Chris- 





l tian ministers who believe they are living 


under the dispensation of Joshua and not 
of Jesus Christ. The speakers at this In- 
ternational Congress will also address 
mass meetings in other large cities. 

The public is grossly unintelligent on 
this most fundamental of all questions. 
We women dwell too much on poultices 
and palliatives for public evils. Civic cor- 
ruption and race prejudice stalk close be- 
hind our new-born militarism. When a 
nation’s interests are far away from home, 
the home suffers. The most solemn ut- 
terance of the year is the words in 
President Roosevelt’s message, that never 
in thé last century .was so much corrup- 
tion being exposed as has been of late. 

Begin in your nurseries. If you want 
to bring up your children as peace men, 
do not let them play at killing things. 
Begin in the schools. Do not let the chil- 
dren sing 

Our army and navy forever! 
if you do not want the army and navy 
to exist forever. Do not let them sing: 
Then conquer we must, 
When our cause it is just. 

All history shows the contrary. The 
strong nation conquers, like the strong 
duellist. Let us teach our childrea that 
civic heroes like Jacob A. Riis and Col. 
Waring are as much worth honoring as 
great soldiers. Do not let the word pa- 
triotism be degraded. Except religion, 
no word has been degraded so much. 
What we teach in the nursery and school 
will largely settle the future history of 
mankind, 

Mrs. Catt said: ‘Sometimes the cause 
of peace and arbitration seems to me the 
greatest of all subjects. To help working 
women to be respectable and respected 
was the motive that determined me to 
devote my life to woman suffrage. But 
how hard that we should have to spend so 
many years just to get the weapon with 
which to accomplish other reforms! What 
might not Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw 
have accomplished if they had had the 
weapon! But we who see that behind all 
these things there must be the suffrage, 
are chained to work here, and we will 
work till we accomplish it. Let us go 
away with a stronger determination than 
ever to work till the ballot is obtained.”’ 

SUNDAY. 

The Sunday service was conducted by 
Rev. Mary A. Safford of Des Moines, as- 
sisted by Rev. Marie Jenney Howe and 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 


MONDAY A. M., FEB. 15, 


This was Miss Anthony’s 84th birthday. 
The morning meeting was opened with 
prayer by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, chap- 
lain of the U. S. Senate. The day was 
then celebrated in a way always accept- 
able to Miss Anthony, by the raising of 
money to carry on the work for the com- 
ing year. Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
National Treasurer, set out to raise $4,000, 
and secured pledges for nearly $5,000. 

The receptions at the White House and 
at Clara Barton’s home, on Monday after- 
noon, have already been described. 

MONDAY EVENING. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Rev. J. L. Couden, chaplain of the U. S. 
House of Representatives. This evening 
and the next were entitled on the pro- 
gram “Colorado Speaks for Herself.’’ 
Mrs. Catt said: 


This is Miss Anthony’s 84th birthday. 
We might have had a program filled with 
tributes to her, and no doubt you would 
all have enjoyed them, but instead we 
have what she will like better, a program 
to show, not that woman suffrage would 
be a good thing, but that it has been a 
good thing. When Miss Anthony was 
born, no woman in America could vote; no 
woman in modern times had been a law- 
yer. To-night our ushers are seven wom- 
en graduates of the Washington Law 
School, in the cap and gown which used 
to bea forbidden dress to women. But 
there is something else going or to-night 
that isa more noteworthy celebration of 
Miss Anthony’s birthday. A measure to 
grant suffrage to women is pending in 
Denmark, with the backing of the govern- 
ment, and the women of that country 
have arranged to have a great demonstra- 
tion in favor of the bill, and have fixed the 
date for to-day because it is the birthday 
of Susan B. Anthony. 

Opponents seem to think little of wo- 
man suffrage in three of the four States 
where it prevails. They pay almost their 
whole attention to Colorado. So we have 
asked Colorado to come down and talk for 
itself, and Colorado has responded most 
magnificently. All the speakers from that 
State pay theirown expenses, and have 
come all this long way for the pleasure of 
saying a word for woman suffrage. 


Mrs. Katherine Cook spoke on ‘The 
Ideals We Cherish.’’ Her address is given 
in another column. Hon. Alva Adams, 
twice Governor of Colorado, followed. 
His speech has already been published. 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, president of 
the Colorado State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and a County Superintendent of 
Schools, spoke on “Our Message to Gar- 
cia.”’ She said in part: 


MRS. BRADFORD’S ADDRESS. 


A few years ago, a little pamphlet en- 
titled *‘A Message to Garcia”’ called out a 
response from the hearts of the civilized 
world. It was translated into 14 tongues. 
Why? Because it set forth the duty and 
necessity of doing a thing yourself if you 
want it well done. The women of Colo- 


rado have learned by experience the ad- 





vantage of a direct vote over “indirect | 
influence.”’ | 

I am to tell you what a Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has been able to do in a 
free State where back of influence is the 
ballot. The ballot is like a key. . The 
Colorado club member is a woman with 
keys at her girdle, and with these keys 
she gains entrance to prisons, and places 
where defectives are kept, and carries 
sweetness and light, and a better adminis- 
tration of justice. Instead of women’s 
influence being lessened, it is greatly in- 
creased. During the last Legislature, 
there were so many men with bills that 
they wanted endorsed by the club women 
that the social science department of the 
State Federation bad to sit one day each 
week to confer with members of the Leg- 
islature who wanted the Federation to 
endorse their bills. Club women outside 
the suffrage States do not have this expe 
rience. It was because we could take our 
message to Garcia ourselves, 


Mrs. Bradford enumerated some of the 
improved laws obtained by the women (a 
list has already been published), and con- 
tinued: 


The State Federation carried on the 
work of travelling libraries till it became 
much too heavy. Then the women asked 
the State to take charge of it, and to ap 
point a commission of five to carry it on, 
part of whum should be women. [he 
men in the Legislature amended this to 
read tbat all the members of the commis- 
sion should be women, and should be en- 
dorsed by the executive committee of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, be- 
cause, they said, the women had done 
their work in so businesslike a way, send- 
ing their little boxes of 50 books intu the 
remotest mountain villages. They send 
also a travelling art gallery. 

We have all been paying our respects to 
a certain visitor to Colorado lately. A 
naturalist travelling in some remote is- 
lands, where he could not speak the lan- 
guage very well, asked his guide if there 
were not &@ museum somewhere. The 
guide did not know what a museum was. 
The scientist explained that it was a col- 
lection of strange and curious things, ani- 
mal, mineral, and vegetable. His guide 
nodded intelligently, and took him to a 
house where he was received politely, and 
served with a peculiar native soup of 
many ingredients. After lunch he asked 
his guide, ‘‘Where is the collection?” The 
man answered, “The collection? Why, 
sir, you have swallowed it!” Miss Eliz- 
abeth McCracken’s article on Colorado is 
a collection of strange and curious mis- 
representations, without foundation in 
fact; yet editors of newspapers seem to 
have swallowed it. 

Mrs. Catt won our mountain republic 
for suffrage, and we women of Colorado 
pledge ourselves to Susan B, Anthony to 
work till death to help women to get it in 
other States. We have learned that ‘‘when 
righteousness is concerned, there is no 
such thing as an impossibility.”’ The 
granting of equal rights means the raising 
of humanity to the place where the possi- 
ble incarnation of divinity shines upon 
the soul, 

(To be continued.) 





IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS. MARIA 8. PORTER. 

Mrs. Maria S. Porter, widow of the late 
Charles Porter, died March 11, at her 
home in Lynn, Mass., aged seventy-one, 
She was the daughter of the late Daniel 
Alley, for many years city weigher for 
Lynn. She was a niece of the late Con- 
gressman John D. Alley, and was the sec- 
ond wife of Mr. Porter. Benjamin S, Por- 
ter, the noted portrait painter of New 
York city, was a son of Mr. Porter by his 
first wife, Mrs. Porter possessed literary 
ability, and published a book of recollec- 
tions of distinguished persons whom she 
had known. The last letter written by 
Louisa M. Alcott was addressed to Mrs. 
Porter. In her early life Mrs. Porter was 
actively interested in anti-slavery, and for 
more than thirty years has been an ardent 
worker and friend of woman suffrage. 
For many years she made it her special 
business to secure the names of distin- 
guished citizens of Massachusetts upon 
her suffrage petition. Among others the 
signature of Bishop Phillips Brooks. Mrs. 
Porter was always deeply interested in 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL and its editors, 
having a special regard for Lucy Stone. 
She was an attendant at the Unitarian 
Church and prominent in club circles, 
having been well known in a number of 
literary clubs. Many of her poems were 
published in the columns of the Tran- 
script. She was a member of the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution; resided in Boston 
during the winters, and passed the sum- 
mer months in Lynn. Her body was cre- 
mated at Mt. Auburn last Tuesday. 

H. B. B. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs, Charlotte Perkins Gilman and Mrs. 
Helen Campbell will attend the Interna- 
tional Council of Women in Berlin. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw will speak in Mas- 
sachusetts next week as follows: Monday, 
March 21, 7.45 P. M., East Boston, at 
Saratoga Street M. E. Church; Tuesday, 
8 P. M., Winthrop, Wardsworth Hall; 
Wednesday afternoon, parlor meeting at 
house of Mrs. R. D. Evans, 17 Gloucester 
Street; Wednesday, 7.45 P. M., City Point, 





Pilgrim Hall, 732 Broadway, South Bos 





Ladies’ 
Tailoring 
Dept. 


Ideal 
in the exclusiveness and quiet 
of the waiting, fitting and show 
rooms. Imported Cloths of the 
latest vogue to select from. 

Measurements taken under the 
personal supervision of Mr, E. C. 
Leonard, All suits and vutside 
garments made in our own work. 
rooms on the premises. Spring 
models now on view. 





Macullar Parker 
COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 














BERLI N and the 


International Woman Suffrage Convention 


Special party for delegates and friends, with 
a delightful and comprehensive European tour. 
Party will sail June 4. Due in New York July 
21. All expenses, #295. For itinerary and ref- 
erences sendto MKS, M. D. FRAZAR, 

Tremont Temple, Boston, Massa. 

Business established in 1889, 














ton; Thursday, 4.30 P. M., Springfield, 
Gymnasium of Dr. MacDuffee’s School; 
Friday evening and Saturday evening, 
Newton. 





=o 
TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 

For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN 8 JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail ‘The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll’’—A Military Genius, two vol- 
umes. 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 


> 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 











There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—‘'Under 
the Gaslight,’’ by Augustin Daly, will be 
revived the coming week. There is a 
strong dramatic interest, and thrilling 
scenes hold the attention of the audience. 
Elaborate scenic and mechanical effects 
will be shown. ‘Under the Gaslight’’ 
will be played only one week. Choice 
chocolate bonbons given at Monday 
matinée. 


TREMONT THEATRE. — The “Prince of 
Pilsen’’ leaves Boston at the end of next 
week, It will be months before Savage’s 
superb organization will be seen in this 
country again. It now goes to London. 
There remain but six night and two mat- 
inée performances. On March 28 Mr. 
Savage will present ‘‘Peggy from Paris.”’ 








FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
Freuch and in painting gives on you moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio 





PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 





COOK. — Experienced Armenian cook would 
like a place in hotel or private family. Cooked 
for more than a year in Danvers Hospital, and 
refers to housekeeper there. Speaks English. 
Address Joun MANOUKIAN, 26 School 8t., - 
bridge, Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.—An Armenian with ex, 
perience in a rubber factory would like any kind 
of work that he can do. Address JoHN GAROIAN, 
26 School St., Cambridge, Mass. 





A RAILROAD BEAUTIFUL 

Is the title of an interesting criticism by 
Charles Mulford Robinson of the Boston 
& Albany R. R. artistic suburban stations 
and landscape gardening. It is reissued 
in pamphlet form, and may be secured by 
addressing A. S. Hanson, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Boston, 











Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


‘The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M, to1 P.M. 
week days. Sundays from 1,30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 

















After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—WwiTH— 


MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS. 


For itinerary address 
808 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $100 year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 


620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Beston 


A fall supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSA 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum,. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargior T. Topp Cor. See’y. 





BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusErHoLp Uss 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

$2nd and Media Streets, 
Phi jadelpbia, P 














We 





are showing this week a new impor- 
tation of our famous 


WASH GLOVES. 


Also New Things in 
Veilings, Neckwear au Belts 
Miss M.,F. FISK, 144 Tremont St 
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THANKS. 

BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 
Thanks to you, sun and moon and star, 
And you, blue level with no cloud,— 
Thanks to you, splendors from afar, 
For a high heart, a neck unbowed! 


Thanks to you, wind, sent to and fro, 
To you, light, pouring from the dawn ; 
Thanks for the breath and glory-flow 
The steadfast sou! can feed upon. 


Thanks to you, pain and want and care, 
And you, joys, cunning to deceive, 
And you, balked phantoms of despair; 
I battle on, and I believe. 


Thanks to you, ministers benign, 

In whatsoever guise you come; 

Under this fig tree and this vine, 

Here I am master, and at home. 
—March Atlantic. 





THE FIRST SPRING DAY. 
BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
I wonder if the sap is stirring yet, 
If wintry birds are dreaming of a mate, 
If frozen snowdrops feel as yet the sun, 
And crocus fires are kindling one by one? 
Sing, robin, sing; 
I still am sore in doubt concerning spring. 


I wonder if the springtide of this year 

Will bring another spring both lost and 
dear; 

If heart and spirit will find out their spring, 

Or if the world alone will bud and sing? 

Sing, hope, to me; 

Sweet notes, my hope, soft notes for mem- 

ory. 


The sap will surely quicken soon or late, 
The tardiest bird will twitter to a mate: 
So spring must dawn again with warmth and 
bloom, 
Or in this world, or in the world to come: 
Sing, voice of Spring, 
Till I too blossom and rejoice and sing. 





A MOUNTAIN MEADOW LARE. 
BY MABEL EARLE. 

Thou art not king by right supreme 
Of peerless voice and tone; 

Among the woodland choristers 
Thou reignest not alone; 

But glen and forest know thy spell, 
The magic all thine own. 


No far unearthly song hast thou, 
Like God’s sweet hermit thrush; 

No passionate pleading from thine heart 
Thrills on the midnight hush; 

Thou lovest morn, and sun and wind, 
Where caijion waters rush. 


Thou lovest scurrying April snows, 
And flying wraiths of mist 

That sweep the craggy mountain slope 
Where gnarled cedars twist. 

Thou lovest the breaking of the clouds 
In gold and amethyst. 


Thou lovest evening on the slopes 
Of foothills golden brown ; 

The topmost spray of spruce or pine, 
The alder’s crested crown, 

From which to fling thy challenge gay, 
As twilight purples down. 


Memory thou hast, but not regret; 
No taint of morbid pain, 

No questioning dread of future ill 
Sounds ever io thy strain ; 

Pure grace of joy thou hast from God 
And givest him again. 


Brave singer of the mist-crowned slope, 
The foam-dashed granite ledge, 

The upland crest, the lowland field, 
The ponds and reedy sedge— 

God give thee long to sing his love 
In yearly pilgrimage! 





“ Peep.” 


“Peep! Peep! Peep!’’ 

Everywhere in the great weaving-room 
that queer note sounded as Marie Lavigne 
entered; and a running wave of laughter 
followed. What did it all mean? She had 
said that her name was Marie. 

She went to the fixer’s bench and 
touched his arm. 

“What is it, Frenchy?” he asked, not 
unkindly. 

She gesticulated about the room, and 
imitating the word, repudiated it with 
another gesture. Then she pronounced 
her own name very plainly. ‘Marie. Me 
Mar-r-rie, no Peep.”’ 

As the machinery began to move and, 
the French girl went to her looms, the 
high-pitched epithet was still flung at her. 
Some one varied it with a deep contralto 
“Pp p.r-ee-p.’’ It was a better imitation 
than the others, and Marie understood 
the insult. It was the noise the frogs 
made in the spring; because she was 
French, the other girls were calling her 
a frog. 

She ran out from between her looms and 
threw spools at her nearest tormentors. 

After that Marie was always called 
Peep. She resented it, and stormed at 
the girls in French invective, but they 
only delighted in rousing her temper. 

Thus it happened that, although they 
worked with her for several months and 
took such liberties with her name, none 
of them came really to know her. She 





was an alien in the mill; and when they 
had begun by making sport of her, the 
girl’s own hot spirit forbade making any 
overtures of friendliness. 

No one knew where Peep lived. Per- 
haps if some of the girls had followed her 
at night, and seen the two rooms in the 
poor tenement that she and her mother 
occupied, they would not have resented 
quite so much her tireless industry. As 
it was, they were jealous of this, and of 
the trifling sum which Peep earned each 
week in excess of their own wages. 

One evening there was excitement in 
the tenement. The mother, who, from 
being listless and pale, had at last taken 
to her bed, was gone; and Marie, half. 
hysterical with tears and laughter, was 
explaining it all to the two other French 
families who occupied the house. She 
had at last earned enough money to send 
la pauvre mere back to Canada to an inn, 
where she would be comfortably cared 
for. 

“Ze city, ze dirt, ze bad air, it is not for 
her, ze doctor says!’’ exclaimed Marie. 
“But now—now she will get well. I 
work—I send her ze money—and I keep 
ze rooms, too, till she return.”’ 

The others, kindly, sympathetic souls, 
who understood the sick Frenchwoman’s 
longing, cried out in admiration, and the 
women kissed Marie. 

After this the girl’s jubilant indus- 
try became more annoying than ever 
to the other operatives. She went early 
to her work, and cleaned and oiled the 
great machines before the ‘‘speed’’ came 
on; and as she brought her lunch of 
bread and smoked herrings with her, she 
worked most of the noon hour, with the 
thoughtless girls crying the jeering name 
at her. 

Let them call her ‘‘Peep, Peep!”’ 
would watch her looms. 

And watch them she did. No one ever 
saw Peep with a loom stopped for one or 
two hours while she picked out and mend 
ed some dreadful tangle of broken threads. 

The hard work did not wear on her as 
it did on some of the others. Although 
she was rather slight in figure, she was 
strong. 

One Friday night, after a particularly 
hard week during which the mill had 
been running overtime every day, the girls 
walked wearily to the desk to have their 
last rolls of cloth checked. 

“For goodness’ sake, look at Peep!”’ 
said one of them. 

The rolls of cloth were heavy. Two of 
them made an armful fora girl. But here 
was Marie, hurrying down the alley with 
the whole day’s product of her looms 
piled on her shoulders and on her head. 
She was reaching up with both arms, and 
steadying the topmost roll with the tips 
of her fingers. 

“It’s a load for a mule,’’ said Dell Car- 
penter, in astonishment. 

Marie, who seemed unconscious of the 
weight, pitched the burden lightly into 
the rack and sped out of the room, 

The overseer looked up from his check- 
list. “I advise you to let Peep alone,”’ he 
said. “If you provoke her to take hold 
of you, some one is liable to get hurt.”’ 
Late one afternoon, soon after this, Dell 
Carpenter was dressing her hair in front 
of her looms. 

This was against the rules, which were 
posted in a dozen places; but Dell’s hair 
was so long and thick that dressing it re- 
quired time, and as she wished to go out 
to supper that evening, and did not want 
to be late, she was disregarding the rules. 
Marie had to pass Dell’s looms a dozen 
times a day, and there was no love lost 
between the two girls. 

Dell rarely let the French girl go by in 
peace; and Marie chased Dell sometimes 
when she was unusually incensed. Dur- 
ing the hair-dressing Marie passed down 
the room, and Dell was too busy to do 
more than make a face at her. Marie's 
black eyes sparkled. 

“T’ll have a handful of that hair,’’ said 
Marie, vindictively, to herself, “if she 
does that again.”’ 

In a few minutes Marie returned. Dell 
flung back her hair, and swung round 
toward her with a mischievous look; but 
the look changed to one of horror, and 
she uttered a piercing scream of pain. 
Her hair bad caught in the gears, and 
she was dragged backward and twisted 
sidewise to the floor. 

There was no time for Marie to go 
round tbe end of the loom to the brake. 
So she leaped high in the air, above the 
prostrate girl, and grasped the belt with 
her bare hands to drag it from the pulley. 
A strong man, with work - hardened 
hands, might weil have shrunk from 
grasping that driving strip of leather. 
But Marie clung to it, although she was 
lifted bodily from the floor, up—up to- 
ward the deadly shaft. 

If she were carried over that shaft she 
would be pounded against the ceiling, and 
every bone in her body would be broken. 
But as her feet touched the frame of the 
loom, she set them against it and pulled. 
She pulled with all her might, using the 


She 





her arms. She pulled so well that the 
belt came off, flinging her down with 
lacerated hands and a broken collar-bone. 

Dell lay beside her, with her head 
twisted against the gears, but although 
she screamed and writhed pitifully, her 
scalp was unhurt; there was not a drop of 
blood on the floor. 

Marie stood up without assistance. She 
wrapped her hands in her apron and 
leaned against the window, while the 
others cut Dell’s hair and lifted her from 
the floor. The block teeth of the gears 
had printed their marks on the side of her 
face and neck. Their next revolution 
would have crushed her skull. 

The girls led Dell away. The fixer, 
turning back the wheels, released a great 
tress of the beautiful hair, which he tossed 
toward Marie. 

“That belongs to you,”’ he said. 

Marie laughed. She bad a handful of 
Dell’s hair, after all. 

Then she thought of her looms. They 
were all still. The filling had woven out, 
and she had not been there to change the 
shuttles. 

She ran to her work and began starting 
up her looms, although ber hands, raw 
and bleeding, began nu w (co pain her fear- 
fully. 

One of the workmen took her gently by 
the wrist. 

“You are coming out to the doctor’s at 
once to have those hands dressed,” he 
said. ‘Never mind the looms,” 

The girls crowded round sympatheti- 
cally, but she resisted all persuasion; she 
must stay with her looms, When at last 
the overseer told her that she should lose 
nothing, she consented to go. 

The doctor discovered the broken collar- 
bone, and told her it would be several 
weeks before she could return to the mill, 

Then Marie broke down, and, crying 
bitterly, explained to the doctor and to 
those who had accompanied her why she 
was 80 anxious to work, 

Her mother was just beginning to feel 
better. Now there would be no more 
money for her, and she must come home, 
and maybe fall sick again and die. 

That evening the overseer came to see 
Marie, and found her being nursed by the 
French people. He told her that the 
company would pay her the full wages all 
the time she was ill. On the day when 
Marie returned to work one of the girls 
presented her, on behalf of all, with alittle 
gold bracelet. On the inside was incribed, 
‘*To our friend Marie.’’ The cry, ‘Peep, 
Peep!’ was never again heard in the mill. 
— Youth’s Companion. 





A SCHOOL IN THE WOODS. 
How one young woman is making good 
citizens of boys who otherwise would have 
grown up ignorant and shiftless, is de- 
scribed by a writer in the N. Y. Evening 
Post. 
Several years ago Miss Martha Berry 
took possession of a deserted log cabin in 
the woods near her home, two miles from 
Rome, Ga. She wanted a quiet place for 
a study, and the empty cabin invited a 
tenant. As the young student sat over 
her books she could see a group of ragged 
children playing in the woods near by, 
and she was touched with the narrow life 
and the empty future to which fate 
seemed to have doomed the poor of her 
neighborhood. Schools there were none 
for them, and the home life generation 
after generation continued primitive and 
unlovely. 
One Su:iday afternoon the young wo- 
man invited half a dozen neglected boys 
into her cabin, and read stories to them 
until dusk. The next Sunday the boys 
came again, bringing others, and the out- 
come was a Sunday School which flour- 
ished through several seasons. 
Realizing that the greatest need of her 
boys was mental development, Miss Berry 
decided to establish a school in the woods, 
Using her own money, she built a small 
house, and in January, 1902, opened her 
first classes. Five boys came the first 
day, but this number was greatly in- 
creased as soon as the working plan of 
the school became known. Briefly, the 
school is industrial, and all the domestic, 
farm and carpentry work of theinstitution 
is done by the students, each of whom 
must work two hours a day, It is pos- 
sible for a boy to pay his entire tuition by 
his labor. 
The school grew very rapidly. Many 
enlargements had to be made in the build- 
ing, and more teachers were secured, 
After two years the institution boasts a 
modern two-story dormitory, with room 
for forty students, a large library, study 
hall, dining room and kitchen; a barn, 
workshop, laundry, dairy and woodshed 
have been erected, and in addition, a pic- 
turesque log cabin containing eight rooms, 
where the teachers live. Miss Berry her- 
self lives at the school and devotes her 
entire attention to it. 
Every dollar that has gone into the 
school has been given from her private 








boys pay $5 a month for board and noth- 
ing for tuition. Many pay by their labor, 
so that the income of the school is very 
small, Every bit of the work is done by 
the boys. They cook, do the housework, 
washing, ironing, dairying and farm work. 
They chop the wood for fuel, they fell 
trees and make the boards used in con- 
structing outbuildings. Carpentry is reg- 
ularly taught in the workshop, and the 
pretty log house used by the teachers 
was built bythe students. There isa six- 
ty-acre farm attached to the school, and 
here the boys are given practical instruc- 
tion in scientific agriculture. 





THE IDEALS WE CHERISH. 

{Address of Mrs. Katherine Cook, of Colorado, 
at the National Suffrage Convention.| 

It has always seemed to me, with what- 
ever forecast of vision I may control, that 
in all our sayings and doings we form our 
character according to some model which 
has presented itself to us unwittingly and 
grown up with usin our youth. In some 
similar manner we form our ideals and 
models of the characters and conditions 
not familiar to us, which ideals and mod- 
els are founded on traditions and impres- 
sions more often than on facts and reality. 
It is in some such manner, or for some 
such reason, that the masculine woman 
has become coincident with the political 
woman to so many not familiar with 
facts. There are those who would hold 
us above politics and its attendant evils. 

Politics, it is true, leads through a laby- 
rinth of toil and trial and responsibility 
which, of itself alone, could never prove 
more than the wearisome windings of a 
sluggish path, were it not for some bright 
star of hope, some spur of ambition, some 
magnet of love to help us in our drooping 
hours, and urge us on to the splendid con 
quest with which the patient and faithful 
are crowned. 

Political tasks to a woman are full of 
prose, and they are intensely real, but 
they can be filled with true poetry, and 
can be made as sweet and harmonious as 
the song of a bird, and as full of ideality 
asa poetsdream. For it is not the task 
which has made the woman—it is the ap- 
preciation of the task. It is not the book 
which her girlhood studied, it is the habit 
of duty which that study has formed. 

The reality of the task passes away un- 
der the influence of some ideal which she 
has cherished, some model of that wo- 
manhood to which she aspires. Talents 
are not possessed by all in equal measure, 
and that freedom of choice which should 
belong to every one often shapes our fu- 
ture more positively than the very books 
which we have read, or the tasks which 
we have done. 

Without any experience outside of my 
own State, where for ten years women 
have enjoyed the privilege of full suffrage, 
and koowing, as I do, that in Colorado, I 
may almost say without a single excep- 
tion, the most prominent political women 
represent the best type of home-loving, 
intellectual, and refined womanhood, and 
feeling also that a mistaken idea prevails 
with regard to us, I will tell you some 
thing of what our ideal is, and how we 
mean to reach it. 

Our ideal is not Judith, nor Esther, nor 
Greciap Helen; it is neither the Queen of 
the English, nor the Queen of Scots. 
It is not necessarily Martha Washington, 
nor any other lady of the White House. 
These excellencies of birth or appoint- 
ment, these waves of success which are 
rolled to and fro by circumstance, may 
serve well enough for the passing years, 
but, as time goes by, customs change, and 
the ideals of other days make but a poor 
model for the American womanhood of 
the present time. My profound conviction 
is that the perfect woman is the woman 
who loves home for home’s sweet sake. 
Her duty is there, and there lies her per- 
fect womanhood. 

She must be well schooled in letters, 
that her knowledge of literature may 
make the charm of her own fireside. If 
she be an artist, her touch of tasteful fin- 
gers serves to embellish the house in 
which she lives, or pour the echoes of 
sweet music through the halls and corri- 
dors of her own home. 

A nation can be no more free, or pure, 
or beautiful than the homes of which it is 
composed. We women love our homes, 
and we are not childish enough to believe 
that our homes are safe when honor and 
freedom are at stake. Our country is but 
the greater home, and no mother whose 
love for the fireside is more than an in- 
stinct or a sentiment can fail to see that 
the welfare of her home and children is 
vitally connected with honest government 
and an unstained ballot. The ideal wo- 
man must recognize that the pathways of 
young and old are strewn with many dan- 
gers, and that her duty calls her to take 
an active interest in political strife, for 
the good of all she holds dear. 

Her home, her children, her State, her 
country, all go to make up her kingdom, 
and if she reign there not with an assump- 
tion of arrogance, or a display of mascu- 








wealth of love and a display of loveliness, 
the world will pronounce her a queen. 
The genius of the perfect woman is best 
shown in that development of taste and 
skill which pleases without creating envy, 
which elevates without arrogance, and 
delights all who come within reach of her 
influence. Such genius is not a creature 
of society, it is the creator of society. It 
is not something formed and fashioned 
after current patterns, it is itself the pat- 
tern. It is not the outcome of too close 
observation and imitation, it is of itself a 
beautiful personality, full of joy and 
sweetness, filling one’s own heart with 
gladness, and making all that gladness to 
shine upon the hearts of others. 

To the ideal woman, whether in society 
or politics, home joys have always been 
the most beautiful. We wish neither to 
displace man, nor to emulate him in any 
manner. The woman who does not love 
her home can never truly love her coun- 
try. All things are elegant only when 
they are excellent, and for a woman to 
excel in society, it is first and fore- 
most necessary for her to excel at home. 
In my readings I have not read, nor in 
history have I studied, nor by anyone 
have I heard it told that any woman ever 
became or ever seemed more beautiful or 
more lovable by following the attractions 
of the outer world, at the cost of those 
duties which bring her to that sacred 
province of her own where all her virtues 
shine, and all her talents are made plain. 

‘‘Her heart was formed for ties of home, 

For faithful, generous loving, 
For friendship oft by trial proved, 
And strengthened in the proving.” 

Or again— 

“And oh, the home whence thy bright smile 
hath parted, 

Will it not seem as if the sunny day turned 
from its door away, 

While through its chambers wandering, 
weary hearted, 

[ languish for thy voice, which past me still 

Went like a singing rill?”’ 

And so I wish to impress upon you that 
we women who believe in the right of 
suffrage, and exercise it freely, and with 
the utmost wisdom with which we are 
gifted, use that privilege and love that 
privilege for the defence and preservation 
and love of our own homes and our own 
sphere. We believe that we should be 
allowed to vote not alone because it is 
right that we should do so, but because it 
is necessary that we should do so. The 
home influence, the spirituality, the intu- 
itiveness which we represent is needed at 
the polls, and therefore are we knocking 
that the door may swing open to admit 
us where we fee! we can do the greatest 
good. Indeed, we believe there are few 
if any virtues which woman can cultivate 
at the expense of her own home; certainly 
there are none which are worth the dan- 
gers of the test. Certainly there are none 
of us who wish to oppose ourselves to 
man, nor antagonize his ideals, nor aban- 
don his home. 

If woman cannot appreciate the sphere 
of loveliness and devotion which so many 
hundreds of years have given her—if in 
this late day she does not know that man 
by nature is strong and generous and 
brave, and that all his ideal of woman is 
verified by the retiring modesty of her 
own womanhood, and by the sweetness of 
her own character displayed for her home 
and for her country, she has not studied 
her history well, and she has talked more 
than she has listened. 

Andromache was more beautiful than 
Helen, Hector far nobler than Achilles. 
Andromache was a woman of home, Helen 
simply a beauty. Hector was a true man. 
Achilles was a pretty boy, who pouted 
when he was angry, and went into his 
tent and cried like a little girl. The his- 
tory of our country bears out the same 
record. The woman of home has always 
been full of majesty. Take the days of 
the revolution, when Lafayette was called 
to reinforce the army at Yorktown. Corn- 
wallis had marched into Virginia and 
formed a junction with the British forces, 
and Lafayette was dispatched to meet him. 
On his way he passed through Baltimore, 
and the courtesy of the town was tendered 
him, and wealth and refinement gave him 
greeting, and the ball-room was illumined, 
and ‘bright the lamps shone o’er fair 
women and brave men.’’ Butall the ele- 
gance of entertainment and all the grace 
of cordial welcome gave him no pleasure. 
He looked sad, and even distressed, and 
when the ladies asked the cause of his 
gloom, he replied that he could not enjoy 
the gaiety of the scene while his poor sol- 
diers, whom he was leading to battle, 
were without clothes to keep them warm. 
‘“‘What!”’ exclaimed these graces of the 
ball-room. ‘*Why, we will supply them.’’ 
And the dance was stopped, and the 
music hushed, and through the long 
hours of night and day, soft fingers plied 
the needle very steadily. 

The whole of history is filled with many 
similar records, showing that home life is 
the perfect source of womanly develop- 
ment, and there lies the source from which 
she draws for a beneficial influence upon 
the world. 
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We feel, therefore, that life is before us 
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with splendid advantages. It has for 
womanhood prizes that can be won, and 
work that can be accomplished, only by 
her active interest in municipal, State and 
federal government; but there is no prize 
so beautiful in itself, or so attractive in 
the eyes of others, as that of the perfect 
woman in her threefold duties—at home 
—in eociety—in public. 
And 80 


I feel a poem in my heart to-night— 
A still thing growing, 

As if the darkness to the outer light 
A song were owing; 

A something, vague and sweet and sad, 
Fair, fragile, slender, 

Not tearful, yet not daring tu be glad, 
And oh, so tender! 

It may not reach the outer world at all, 
Despite its growing, 

Upon a youthful flower such chill winds fall 
To blight its blowing; 

But oh, whatever may the thing betide, 
Free life or fetter, 

My heart, just to have held it till it died, 


Will be the better. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


|Address of Mrs. L. Annis Pound,of Michigan, 
at the National Suffrage Convention.) 

The accumulated verdict of mankind, 
taken at its best, is that the problem is 
not, negatively, ‘‘How much can I get out 
of life?’”’ but positively, ‘‘How may I de- 
velop the noblest character?’’ 

Defining life as a condition of existence 
in which we find ourselves at the moment 
of the arrival in the individual of mental 
consciousness; agreeing that “‘life is the 
sum total of the activities which resist 
death’’—for Governor Cummins, of Iowa, 
has issued the pronunciamento that the 
doctrine of “‘stand pat’’ is possible only to 
the dead,—then the law of life is growth, 
and the law of growth, free, unhampered, 
unhindered, unrestricted contact with en- 
vironment, that the individual may absorb 
his natural food. 

What this food should or will be, no ar- 
bitrary or uniform standard based upon a 
single characteristic can or should deter- 
mine, That can alone be determined by 
the hunger, the taste and the power of 
assimilation of the individual. 

Sociologically, the cosmic struggle of 
to-day whirls and eddies about the con- 
flict of individual and group conscious- 
ness. But the greatest efficiency of the 
social conscience will never be attained 
except by the massing of the greatest in- 
dividual consciences, This struggle for 
the mastery between society and the indi- 
vidual has its controlling center not in the 
present, but in the future. Humanity 
evolves not for itself but for posterity, the 
task of the race continually culminating 
in the ultimate greatness of each succeed- 
ing type. 

A woman’s value to society will increase 
in direct ratio as her value as an indi- 
vidual increases. Woman, then, as the 
potential mother of the race, owes it to 
posterity to develop the noblest, strong- 
est type of individualism. Woman is first 
a human being, an individual, a personal- 
ity, a member of society; afterward and 
optionally, wife and mother, these rela- 
tions being life’s by-products or residue; 
whereas individualism is inevitably con- 
tingent upon existence. Being born, one 
is, one exists, willy nilly; with only the 
alternative of death. One is not, neces- 
sarily, a wife or mother. Conceding that 
&@ woman’s value to society will probably 
be greatest when she works in harmony 
with the established order, by fulfilling 
her normal functions, the question is still 
open for discussion and wide divergence 
of opinion as to how and under what con- 
ditions she can most truly fulfill her 
destiny. 

The incident of sex being allowed so to 
obtrude itself into the arrangement of so- 
ciety as to color all its regulations, in fact 
80 to outweigh all other considerations as 
to be practically the determining element 
in the character of its construction, has a 
tendency to pervert and magnify out of 
all proportion a single phase of our 
physical being, in its relation to other, 
and the universally conceded higber con- 
siderations of intellect and spirit. 

Sex is functional distinction between 
different physical organisms; and, granting 
possible secondary, reflex influence upon 
temperament, yet it remains an absurdity 
to conceive of sex in intellect or morals. 
The very meaning of the term sex implies 
incompleteness in the power of production; 
and while it is a lamentable fact that the 
Majority of the ideas which emanate from 
the brains of either sex, including moral 
concepts, show a woful lack of complete- 
ness, yet it differs fundamentally from the 
incompleteness of sex in that it is not nec- 
essarily supplemented outside the individ- 
ual, And from the fact that any brain 
under any condition has ever been capable 
of producing a complete idea of any de- 
gree of magnitude, may we not logically 
deduce fhe conclusion that, therefore, 
there is no sex in an idea or principle? 

And, as yet, there are no startling evi- 
dences that ideas and principles would be 
a drug onthe market, either in the com- 
mercial or political world, even if they 








should happen to originate in a woman’s 
brain. 

As a matter of fact, the only thing 
which men as a class and women as aclass 
necessarily and exclusively possess in 
common is sex. As individuals, we shall 
find our class along all other lines upon a 
basis of personal taste and capacity and 
interest. 

Professor Angell expresses a true con- 
dition when he says: *‘In polite letters, as 
in society, woman has long figured as the 
adorable parent of men, not of ideas; as 
the repository of delicate sentiment rather 
than of accurate knowledge, and, in gen- 
eral, as the residuary legatee of all those 
interests which men do not care to culti- 
vate.”’ 

Under the existing régime, woman is 
offered a passive, negative life. And some 
of us, unfortunately for our peace of mind 
and complacent contentment, are born 
distinctly positive. 

We are told that the ultimate object of 
life is the propagation of our kind—the 
end of existence, the rearing and training 
of children; eternally getting somebody 
else ready to live, and never living our- 
selves. 

As to the first point: Nature has ade- 
quately provided for the continuity of the 
race by making it dependent upon the 
strongest and most universal] of the hu- 
man passions, As to the last: mere per- 
petuity is an inadequate motive for which 
the whole creation should travail and 
groan. Even a third-rate beet-sugar fac- 
tory would not long run for the purely 
abstract pleasure of running. There must 
be a reciprocal value under some guise, 

As an equivalent for political equality, 
and as a satisfying life work, woman is 
offered the doubtful good of spending, in 
the field of philanthropy, her life energies 
in the amelioration of unfortunate social 
conditions resultant upon the ill-judged 
political action of men. As a discour- 
ager of individualism, it is announced 
with a !arge and impressive air of finality 
that the family isthe unit. But the rec- 
ords do not sustain the statement. Down 
in Indiana, that Utopian commonwealth 
of happy homes, the divorce rate is one to 
every five marriages. 

But we who state these facts are not 
avarchists. Men laid the foundations of 
society. As woman becomes a positive 
influence, laws of social relations must be 
harmonized. 

‘*‘Democracy,’’ said Disraeli, ‘‘like death, 
gives back nothing,’’ and democracy pro- 
duces individualism without regard to sex. 
For legal purposes, marriage is a contract 
subject to the law of contracts. If, to the 
religionist, it is a sacrament, that which 
makes it so is divine love in the heart of 
the man and the woman; an intangible 
quality, not susceptible of being reckoned 
with in the domain of public service. A 
woman’s husband can no more actually 
represent her at the ballot-box than he 
can at the breakfast table. 

If you will study the practical workings 
of conventional, accepted sex limitations 
in the home, in education and literature, 
in church and industry and politics, you 
will find woman’s opportunity of develop- 
ment and natural selection of occupation 
directly limited by sex prejudice. Mod- 
ern specialization has rendered the home 
not a producer but a consumer, the daily 
task being largely the drudgery of the re- 
moving of débris and repairing of waste— 
not an attractive program at best. 

Edward Bellamy makes a true compari- 
son between woman and the laboring 
man. The twentieth century finds the 
world oppressed by the dual aristocracy 
of sex and wealth. 

Ultimate government is self -govern- 
ment. We have no grievance agsinst man 
as an individual; in fact, we rather like 
him, some of him. We are not pleading 
that you give us more money to spend; 
for I suppose, as a matter of fact, most of 
us get ur share of that “bread and the 
circus which alike are given to the unde- 
serving’; but we demand a reconstruc- 
tion of unjust social, industrial, economic, 
and political conditions. 

Women are constantly reminded, face- 
tiously, that a woman eventually gets 
what she wants. Perhaps some women 
do; possibly ‘all women have as much as 
some women want; but would all men be 
content with only so a large a life as 
might seem desirable to some men? 

This “eternal lumping of women’’ is 
not conducive to the exercise of justice. 
We demand a new definition of woman- 
hood—one commensurate with the largest 
life. So far, our definition has pictured a 
pale caricature, a wan, anemic creature. 
The real woman will at least have red 
blood and a true, courageous heart. 

We would have our new definition lack 
nothing of the old that was sweet and 
tender, true and helpful. 

Shall not our conception of womanhood 
to-day be that of the clear-eyed, well-bal- 
anced, serenely-poised individual,—often 
she will be a mother as well,—whose 
trained, accustomed, accurately-adjusted 
vision will take in the broad field of the 
activities of the world; who will compre- 





FOR SALE. 





Sanitarium, Health Resort, 
Country Seat, Stock and Dairy Farm. 





SILVER HILL, 2 fine estate of 221 acres, with large and valuable 
buildings insured for $7500, 34 miles from this city, only 70 minutes’ ride by 
rail from Boston, one mile and a half from two stations in a town of 13,000 


inhabitants, for sale on easy terms. 


The property comprises a spacious three story mansion house of seven- 
teen large rooms, with wide halls, broad staircases and piazzas. 
commands a pleasant view, is warmed by furnace, with fireplaces in every 
room, carpeted and partly furnished, bath room and modern improvements, 
water in house and outbuildings supplied by pipes from spring and cistern; 
also farm-house of nine rooms near the mansion, three barns, one of them 
40 x 160 feet, with stalls for a hundred cows and 12 horses, carriage house 
harness room, wood-shed, carpenter’s shop, milk-room, hen-yard, piggery, ice 
house and two small lakes, high ground, fine view, 


picturesque surroundings. 


The farm has more than a mile of frontage on two public roads, 40 acres 
mowing and tillage, 80 acres pasture, 100 acres valuable woodland, six 
orchards yielding several hundred barrels of apples, other fruit. 
and second-hand carriages will be sold with the place. 
in fair order, but some repairs needed. 


$24,000. 


This property would be admirably adapted for a public institution, 
school, summer hotel, health resort, country seat, or stock and dairy farm. 


Price, $10,000. Address 


OWNER, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass 


House 


ample lawn, and 


Furniture 
Principal buildings 
The estate was once assessed for 
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hend all her responsibilities to the future 
of her race, and will meet them with a 
sane mind and unafraid? 





CIVIC WORK. 

In its far-reaching activities the Chicago 
Woman’s Club is recognized as a civic in- 
stitution. 
mittees visit and investigate nearly every 
city department of a charitable or correc- 
tional character, with a view to making im- 
provements and to helping enforce the 
ordinances. 

The following report of what has lately 
been accomplished by the Committee on 
County Institutions illustrates the value 
of the club’s civic work: 

1. Being instrumental in securing for 
the Consumptives’ Hospital a change of 
diet and other comforts, such as rocking- 
chairs, hammocks, fruits, flowers, and 
books. 

2. Making changes conducive to the 
health, comfort, and happiness of in- 
mates of the insane asylum. 

8. Reuniting the families of seventeen 
children, and placing through the courts 
in State, county, city, and private institu- 
tions thirty-eight children. 

4, Securing the promise of the Board of 
County Commissioners to erect at Dun- 
ning, at a cost of $25,000, a building large 
enough to accommodate 100 aged women 
and children of the infirmary. 

The special work of the department has 
been that which led up to the founding of 
the Children’s Hospital Society of Chica- 
go. Its object is ‘to promote the exten- 
sion and enlargement of facilities for the 
care of sick and crippled children and 
those persons suffering from infectious 
diseases, and to encourage and assist sci- 
entific research, especially as related to 
childhood.” 

The Woman’s Club of Boulder, Col., 
has undertaken the beautifying of Chau- 
tauqua Park, and has earned funds where- 
with to purchase trees and shrubs to the 
amount necessary to conform to the plans 
of the landscape architect who was em- 
ployed by the City Council, The Council 
has accepted the action of the Woman’s 
Club, and the two bodies will work in bar- 
mony together. 








WHEN TRAVELLING BETWEEN BOSTON 
AND NEW YORK 


Ask for ‘Springfield Line’’ folders and 
tickets. 

Four Express Trains a day leave Bos- 
ton—9 A. M., 12 noon, 4 P. M. and 11.15 
P.M. Parlor Cars on Day trains; Sleep- 
ers at night. Dining Car on4P. M. from 
Boston. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leafiet Department, M. 
W.8S. A., 6 Marlborough 8t., Boston, Mase. 


Its numerous standing com- 





FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London, 


The organ of ‘‘The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by F. V. VoLKHOV8KY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions. It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Kussia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 





The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


SOctsa year. Three copies, a ree. $1.25. 
ve copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of thie needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLtumses oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of Taz PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ““Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 40 
cents. Address onLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Mar!borough Street, 
Boston, Mase 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leafiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. S. 
Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, b 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Masse- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 


THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WomAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 

MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarune, Australia. 


Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyD Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
8939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 























THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 
Because 
It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 
It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 
It has pre-eminently the educational 


standpoint. 
It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 


ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 
It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 
Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 

The wife of Field Marshal Oyama, the 
man who is leading the Japanese army 
against the Russians, is well known to 
many alumne of Vassar, having gradu- 
ated at that institution as Stermatz Yama- 
kama in the class of '82. 

Miss Mary Hefferan, B. A., Wellesley, 
96, received the degree of Ph. D. from 
Chicago University last year, and is now 
research assistant in the department of 
pathology and bacteriology in that Uni- 
versity. Another graduate of 1896, Miss 
Jessie Evans, is teaching history in the 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, and 
at the same time doing graduate work in 
American history at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

It has been decided by the authorities 
of Barnard College to grant the petition 
of the students te set aside April 17 each 
year for a celebration of Mrs. A. A. Ap- 
derson’s gift to the college of the plot of 
ground at Broadway and 119th Street, 
New York. The day will be known as 
‘field day.”’ 

The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has offered to the Women’s Col- 
lege in Brown University an annual prize 
of $25, to be known as the Elizabeth Buf- 
fum Chace memorial prize, for the best 
essay on woman suffrage. No one is to 
be excluded from writing because of per- 
sonal opinions. The prize will be for the 
best essay, regardless of the writer’s 
point of view. The essays for the present 
year must be handed in by May 15. The 
names of the committee to examine them 
will soon be announced, 

President Elmer H. Capen of Tufts Col- 
lege is asking for gifts aggregating one 
million dollars to enable the college to do 
its work thoroughly. Its most pressing 
need is a woman’s building, to serve at 
once for assembly, physical training and 
recitations. Such a building ought to 
cost at least $75,000. 

Members of the Agora Society of Welles- 
ley College, at their recent open meeting, 
gave an effective representation of the 
Republican National Convention. After 
bright speeches, in tbe characters of 
prominent Republicans, a ballot was 
taken, resulting in the nomination of 
Roosevelt for President, and Fairbanks 
for Vice-President. 

A new Barnard Club has been started in 
Whittier Hall, the general dormitory for 
the women of Columbia University. The 
Barnard students there, both those who 
were exiled by the transformation of the 
Barnard dormitory into a science build- 
ing, and those who have never enjoyed an 
individual college life at Barnard, hope by 
this club to unify the Barnard girls in 
Whittier Hall. 

Dr. Leila S. McKee, president of the 
Western College for Women at Oxford, O., 
has sent in her resignation, to take effect 
in June. Dr. McKee is about to marry 
Mr. J. B. Welsh, a prominent business 
man of Kansas City, Mo. During her ad- 
ministration of sixteen years as president, 
the college has more than doubled its 
number of students and faculty, has add- 
ed several buildings, including a finely- 
equipped library building, has greatly en- 
larged its campus, and bas taken a front 
rank among institutions of its kind in 
this country. Dr. Lillian W. Johnson, of 
Memphis, Tenn., will succeed Dr. McKee. 

Mr. Joseph B. Whittier, of Saginaw, has 
given $4,000 to the University of Michi- 
gan for the Angeline Bradford Whittier 
Fellowship in botany, in honor of Mr. 
Whittier’s mother. 

The Hartford School of Religious Peda- 
gogy, which is closely affiliated with the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and is the 
only institution of its kind in the United 
States, is seeking to increase popular in- 
terest in its work by means of an advisory 
board of women. The officers of the 
board, representing various churches of 
different denominations in Hartford, are 
as follows: President, Mrs. Charles B. 
Smith; vice-presidents, Mrs. W. Douglas 
Mackenzie and Mrs. Charles A. Jewell; 
secretary, Mrs. Thomas W. Russell; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Charles W. Starkweather. 

Professor Emma M. Perkins, president 
of the Ohio branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumn# and dean of the Wom- 
en’s College of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, has been taking an active part in 
behalf of the ‘Cleveland plan’’ for im- 
proving Ohio school boards. She lately 
went before the legislative committee on 
schools, with Miss May Prentiss of Cleve- 
land, representing the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. Jennie L. Bash- 
ford, wife of the president of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, to advocate a small 
school board elected at large, with an in- 





Drugless Sleep. 


A PRIZE ESSAY.* 


One Year in the Universities of Europe to the Winner. 





At the ripe age of Honest Intentions, Good Judgment 
and Non-Political Alliance all citizens should cast a vote toward 
the making and executing of the laws under which they live. 

Undrugged Sleep in full amounts is a fingerboard pointing the 
way to the ripe age of Honest Intentions, Good Judgment and 


Non-Political Alliance. 


Will every reader of the WomAN’s JOURNAL at once become a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means whereby the ‘‘Muscular 
Method”’ of Commanding Sleep at the sleeping hour and in the sleeping 
position shall become as well known and universal in use as is now the 
Open Air and Drugless Treatment of Tuberculosis? 


Mr. Carnegie welcomes the humanitarian caller with world-wide aim. 
Which member of the above Committee will see Mr. Carnegie? 





I will meet organized bodies, medical and scientific—a limited number—during 


the winter. 
treatment of insomnia at present. 


Also the humanitarian capitalist. 
Address 


I cannot supervise the individual 


J. B. LEARNED, M. D. 


419 Boylston Street, or Parker House, Boston. 


* All needed detail will appear later. 


See Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 























dependent superintendent who shall have 
power to appoint the teachers, The ma- 
chine politicians prefer for political pur- 
poses a large school board elected by 
wards—the ‘Cincinnati plan.’’ At the 
hearing, the women spoke well, the ad- 
dress of Professor Perkins being especial- 
ly praised by the local papers. The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer says: 


Member Osler of the Hamilton county 
delegation, especially delegated by Cox 
to manipulate things in the Legislature 
for the big board plan, requested the priv- 
ilege of asking Miss Perkins a question. 

“According to your argument for a 
small board elected at large, why would 
it not be a good thing for the State of 
Ohio to be represented in the Legislature 
by say about twenty men?”’ he asked. 

“If what I saw this afternoon from the 
gallery of the House is a fair indication, I 
should think such a plan would be most 
admirable,’’ responded Miss Perkins, in- 
stantly. Members of the committee 
shouted with glee at the quick retort, and 
there were no more questions. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Youne Women’s PoLiticaL CLUB.— 
The March meeting was a very pleasant 
affair. The treasurer’s report showed a 
very fair sum of money to be at the club’s 
disposal, primarily due to the proceeds of 
the club dance, which was a success, both 
socially and financially. Four new mem- 
bers were admitted at the March meeting. 
The opposition of some of the members 
having at last been overcome, men are 
now admitted as members of the club, and 
many have already availed themselves of 
the privilege, thereby necessitating a 
change of name. The club’s name has 
been “The Young Women’s Political 
Club.’’ It willbe ‘The Young People’s 
Equality Club.’’ It is hoped that its 
friends will remain faithful to it even 
though it has changed its name. The 
club is sorry to learn of the resignation 
of both Mrs. Martha K. Prentki and Mrs. 
Emilie N. Kaminsky. The former for 
nearly two years filled the office of secre- 
retary of the glub withall the earnestness 
and faithfulness peculiar to her. The 
latter served as chairman of the hospital- 
ity committee, with great ability. The 
club’s sincerest gratitude and love follow 
them across the ocean, where they are 
going to spend the summer, Mrs. Haidee 
K. Rosenblum was elected unanimously 
secretary pro tem. There is hope that 
the two valuable members before men- 
tioned, who have been among the most 
prominent and most unselfishly interested 
workers in the club ever since it was 
founded, will have returned from abroad 
at the next election of officers, and be 
able to resume their service to the club. 
The business meeting having been ad- 
journed, the members remained social- 
ly. Refreshments were served, and mu- 
sical selections given, to the applause of 
the audience, and when the members 
parted late at night, it was with the out- 
spoken acknowledgment that they bad 
spent a very jolly evening. The next 
meeting will take place at the headquar- 
ters, 37 North Bennett Street, Boston. 

HAIpEE K RosENBLUM, Sec. pro tem. 

[Miss Haidee Kaminsky has lately mar- 
ried Mr. M. Rosenblum, formerly of Mex- 
ico, and the young people make the club 
a social centre.—Eps. W. J.] 





Boston.—The Boston Equal Suffrage 
Association for Good Government held its 
annual meeting on March 15 at 6 Marl- 
boro’ St. Mrs. Fanny B. Ames presided. 
The Association has almost trebled its 
membership. The following chairmen of 
committees reported: Public schools, Mrs. 
Mary Hutcheson Page; care of young, 
poor and defective, Mrs. Harriet Minot 
Laughlin; clean streets and other civic 
sanitation, Mr. Meyer B!oomfield; substi- 
tutes for the saloon, Miss Mary P. Fol- 
lett; prevention of vice, Mrs. E. H. Clem- 
ent; peace and arbitration, Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: president, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw; 





vice-presidents, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, 
Mrs. James T. Fields; secretary, Mrs. 
Charles Park; treasurer, Miss Isabel L. 
Briggs. A vote of thanks was passed to 
Representative McManus for his minority 
report in favor of woman suffrage, and to 
all the members who spoke tor the bill. 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead and Mrs. Fanny 
B. Ames were appointed to investigate 
the report that in the ‘thall of fame’’ in 
the Women’s Building at St. Louis, the 
names only of ‘‘fashionable’’ women were 
to be represented which, as Mrs. Mead 
said, would exclude such women as Miss 
Anthony and Clara Barton. The Fort 
nightly followed. Mrs. A. Watson-Lister 
gave her impressions of the National Suf- 
frage Convention, and answered questions 
in regard to Australia. Refreshments and 
a social hour closed a pleasant afternoon. 
The “New Voters’ Festival,’ held in 
Faneuil Hall last Sunday by this Associa- 
tion, was a great success, 


* Newron.—The League met Monday 
evening, March 14, with Mr, and Mrs, 
John Carter, Newtonville. Mrs. Rowe, 
the president, was in the chair. The 
opening was music — piano, violin, and 
violincello—by Mrs. Carter, Miss Carter, 
and Miss Leslie Carter. Mrs. Watson- 
Lister was the speaker of the evening, and 
kept the audience in rapt attention while 
she explained how equal suffrage had 
worked in different parts of Australia. 
She thought it more effective to work for 
suffrage as an aid to some definite reform, 
rather than as an abstract question. She 
said as soon as the men realized the real 
power to help them which the voting 
women possessed, then the respect and 
attentions of the men were almost over- 
whelming. She said the American talk of 
the Declaration of Independence, and of 
our forefathers giving their lives to make 
this a free country, has not the force 
of the action of the Australians 
in making their whole people free by 
change of the statute. An interesting dis- 
cussion followed. More music and a so- 
cial hour with refreshments followed. The 
League secured two new men members, 
who have only lately become interested in 
the cause. A number of recent college 
graduates were present, and several who 
were either opposed or indifferent to the 
cause. May the good words heard bear 
fruit in the future! S. A. WHITING. 


Lynn.—The Equal Rights Club has just 
held its first meeting in its new quarters, 
Unity Hall, 28 Market Street. It was a 
reception to the public. An entertainment 
was given which was thoroughly enjoyed. 
“The Raven” was recited by Juhn W. 
Hutchinson, followed by an original poem 
by Mrs. John W. Berry. Mrs. Ellen Nu- 
gent spoke on the aim and work of the 
club, and Miss Eliza J. Hitchcock gave 
a recitation. Dr. Esther Hawkes told 
of her experiences as an army nurse at 
Fort Pulaski during the Civil War. A 
social and refreshments closed the even- 
ing. The club will hold public meetings 
at Unity Hall every Wednesday evening. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 











ARMENIAN 32 years old, speaking English 
well, with varied experience as school-teacher, 
packer, time-keeper and coffee-maker, wants any 
work he can get. Would like especially to learn 
ty ert as he knows many languages. Has 
testimonials from several firms which have em- 
ployed him that he is honest. willing, industrious 
and careful. Address MELCON PAPrAZIAN, 40 
Kneeland St., Boston. 





MAN OF ALL WORK.—An Armenian who 
worked nine months for the editors of the Wo- 
MANW’S JOURNAL as gardener, coachman, and gen- 
eral outside man, wants a place to do similar 
work. He is thoroughly honest and faithful, 
unusually strong and intelligent, and has a pleas 
ant, obliging temper. Speaks English; does not 
smoke or drink; understands mi ing, the care 
of a furnace, etc. Is recommended highly and 
unreservedly to any one wanting a mau for 
general outside work. Address this office. 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Urron and Exizasera J Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


President, Rey. Anna H. Saw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
7443 Devon 8t., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
The Osborne, 206 West 57th St., New York City. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. Gorpon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 


Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, {Dr Cora SMITH EATON, ianeapolie, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 


Mrs. Martha S. Cranston, president of the Delaware Association, has a new grand- 
son. 





Mrs, Elizabeth A. Russell, of Minneapolis, sailed March 8 for the Holy Land. 


Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall stopped at Milton, Ind., on her way back from Washing. 
ton to Des Moines, and attended a yearly meeting of Friepds. She found much suffrage 
sentiment among them. 





The October and November numbers of ‘‘Homecraft’’ and ‘‘The National Club 
Woman's Review,’’ published in Boston, have been received at Headquarters. Several 
pages each month are devoted to woman suffrage news. 





Copy for the Minutes of the Washington Convention is in the hands of the printer. 
Our contract called for all of the copy at one time, so our friends may know that we 
have been more than usually busy, even after a convention. 





Miss Sareh J. Eddy generously offers to State Presidents copies of her eightieth- 
birthday picture of Mies Anthony at 10 cents apiece. This is the picture where Miss 
Anthony is shown seated with the children filing past her and throwing roses into her 
lap. Miss Eddy’s address is 4 Bell St., Providence, R. I. 





Mississippi was not represented at the National Convention, and her report was 
not read, It will be published in the Minutes, however, as will also be South Dako- 
ta’s. From the former we learn that a bill is pending in the Mississippi Legislature 
to raise the age of protection for girls ‘from ten tu thirteen years.’’ The Mississippi 
W. S. A. asks as an amendment that the age be made sixteen. Ten years! How can 
those legislators look into the eyes of their wives and their own children, when they 
have it in their power to blot this disgrace from their statutes and fail to do it ? 





We are daily in receipt of letters telling us that clubs have celebrated Miss 
Anthony’s birthday. Many waited until after the Washington Convention to do so. 
We are also advised that many meetings of different Associations have been addressed 
by the delegates to the recent Convention. There are so many of these reports that 
we are not able to mention them separately in this Column, but this is the kind of 
news Headquarters always wants. 





Do not forget that Progress has been reduced to ten cents per year. Do not for- 
get that for every bona-fide subscriber we may send one free or sample copy at same 
postal rates. Do not forget that it is your duty to support this little publication. Do 
not forget that we want your subscription NOW, in order that a large number of the 
April issue may be sent out, Ellis Meredith is to edit the April number. This 
announcement is a guarantee of excellence. Dorothy Dix has kindly consented to 
assist Miss Gordon in editing the July number. Mrs, Boyer, of Pennsylvania, will 
edit the October number, and Mrs, Jda Husted Harper will edit the January issue. 
Mrs. Harper has promised some foreign notes for January, and, with the West, South 
and East represented by the other numbers, we may reasonably expect Progress to be 
of unusual interest and value this year. 





TO ONE WHOM I LOVE — SISTER MARY. 


Just a willing sacrifice 
Of a woman's holiest right; 
Just a daily abnegation, 
Putting self far out of sight; 
Just a tender, faithful care, 


Just a life whose consecration 
Makes another’s life-work sure! 
Just a love that sees the end, 
And, seeing, all things csn endure: 
; 4 Just a heart of faith and hope, 
Doing each thing with her might,— Just a soul inspired and pure! 
Just ‘sister Mary’’! Just ‘‘sister Mary.” 

The foregoing verses were sent to The Shoreham, at Washington, at the time of 
our recent Convention, with a note to the Secretary of the N. A. W. S. A., which 
reads as follows: 

Dear Madame Secretary: Leap year gives to us women, does it not, the right to 
send valentines to those whom we love? So I trouble you to read to your associates 
a little valentine, that you may all know how some of her ‘‘fellow citizens’ appreciate 
and admire Miss Mary Anthony. With thanks and apologies, 

Cordially yours, A RocHESTER WoMAN. 

For some reason, known perhaps to Miss Mary Anthony, the verses never reached 
the Secretary, but Susan B, Anthony has mailed them to Headquarters, and we are 
glad to bring them into the light through this Column. Miss Anthony says the writer 
is Mre. A. Louise Lawrence Fitch, a newspaper woman, the wife of a newspaper man, 
and the mother of a newspaper girl. 





It is a pleasure to announce three new pieces of literature ready for sale. 1, There 
is the Introduction to Vol. IV of the History of Woman Suffrage. This has been 
printed in pamphlet form and may be had at five cents per single copy. One hundred 
copies may be had for 26 cents, the purchaser to pay the postage or express. Our 
friends will readily see that the Association could not afford to sell the,Introduction 
at so low a price and pay the postage. Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, of Boston, says 
of it in a letter recently received: ‘I think it is an admirable statement of our case, 
and that they ought to be sent broadcast. Certainly every library should have one.”’ 

2. There is a new edition of ‘‘Perbaps,’’ brought up to date by Mrs. Catt and 
printed in imitation of its original attractive style. The price of this is 60 cents per 
hundred copies, postpaid. It will be remembered that when ‘‘Perhaps’’ was first 
issued it sold at 75 cents per hundred copies, but the last copies were sold at 50 cents 
per hnndred. The advance in cost of paper makes it impossible for us to offer this 
same price on the new edition. We are obliged to ask 60 cents, which we know our 
friends will cheerfully give for this valuable little booklet. 

3. Mrs. Catt’s masterly address delivered at the Washington Convention is ready 
for distribution. Two years ago Mrs. Catt’s President’s Address was printed in 
pamphlet form, and made a book of twelve pages. This was sold at five cents per copy. 
This year the address makes a book of 21 pages, and we are happy to offer it at the 
same price, i.e., five cents.per copy. Certainly, everyone who heard Mrs. Catt’s 
address will wish to have a copy, and certainly the friends who did not hear it will be 
glad of this opportunity to secure it. A copy should be in every Library. 

Send in your orders for these documents, and thus encourage the Literature Com 
mittee to provide something more. 

















HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, from June 1 or later, to responsi 
ble party. House has eleven rooms and bath, 
and is finely located on a hill overlooking Bos- 
ton Harbor. References given and required. Ad- 
dress Mrs. R. H. BARROWS, 65 Sawyer Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


EDUCATION —A colored girl of 20, earnestly 
desirous of an education, is earning her living by 
hard manual labor (cleaning a building in the 
early morning) while attending the public school. 
It is feared that her health will break under the 
work. Contributions to help her may be sent to 
—_ E. Trask Hill, 140 Sycamore St., Somerville, 
Mass. 


HOUSEWORK, — Armenian of 23, speaking 
English, with experience as a barber and as a 
shoemaker, would like a place to do housework. 
He is a graduate of a college in his own country. 
and anxious to earn money to continue his edu- 
cation next year. Address 8. INGLIZIAN, 22 Lans- 
down St., Roxbury, Mass. 








ROOMS.—Visitors to the city, theatres, con 
certs, fairs, shopping, ete, can obtain comfort 
able, well-heated rooms, near ene coe and 
Horticultural Halls and New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, by day or week. References ex 
changed. Address Miss L. MITCHELL, 76 St. 
Stephen St. Telephone 1515-9 Back Bay 





HOUSEWORK.— Armenian 26 years old, 
speaking English somewhat, and French, Ger 
mak and Italian fluently, wants a place to do 
housework. Has had six years’ experience, and 
has excellent recommendations from his former 
employers, including the Russian legation in 
Switzerland. Address JOHN BALIAN, Box 112, 





ARMENIAN STUDENT, 18 years old, with 
testimonial from college president to “excellent 
conduct and scholarship,” wants any kind of em- 








ye ees that he can get. Address Rorovam 


ANJIGIAN, 100 Myrtle St., Boston. Mt. Auburn, Mass. 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mags. 
Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR UPptToy. 
Warren, Ohio. 
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